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OMEN’Ss roles and their education 
Wi: a changing society would seem 
to be researchable. It is not so clear that 
writers and scientists have considered it 
profitable to attempt to study men’s roles 
and their education either in a changing 
or in an unchanging society. One practi- 
cal evidence of this is the fact that the 
Teachers College Library catalogue has 
one and one-half drawers full of cards 
listing titles of books about “Women 
In—” and “Women and—”’. These cards 
measure 23 inches in thickness. Cards for 
books about men measure three-fourths 
of one inch and bear such vague, gen- 


* Professor Lloyd-Jones is Chairman of the 
Commission on the Education of Women of the 
American Council on Education. Since 1950 
she has traveled in more than twenty countries 
of Europe, the Near East, and South America. 
She is co-editor of Student Personnel Work 
as Deeper Teaching (Harper & Brothers, 1954). 

Another article on the subject of Women and 
Their Education will appear in THe Recorp 
later this year. 
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eral titles as “Of Mice and Men” and 
“Man the Unknown’! 

Be this evidence or not, in 1953 the 
American Council on Education decided 
to establish a commission to “explore the 
current and long-range needs of women 
as a result of the impact of changing so- 
cial conditions upon them and to encour- 
age the development of new and more 
effective educational programs to meet 
these needs.” In the two years of subse- 
quent activity, the Commission has en- 
deavored in a number of ways to deter- 
mine the scope of the problem, to isolate 
the more significant phases, to discover 
what studies have been completed or are 
under way which would be helpful, and 
to stimulate research, discussion and 
experimentation among numerous and 
varied institutions and organizations. To 
assist in its explorations and planning, the 
Commission has brought to its meetings 
as consultants respected authorities in the 
fields of the social sciences, human devel- 
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opment, public relations, and continuing 
education. 


ACCELERATION OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE 


One of the more graphic descriptions 
of the accelerated pace at which social 
change goes on is that by Turck, who 
calls this an age of explosion. 


Once in a great while the tempo of 
progress quickens, A society explodes in a 
flood of new ideas, new tastes, new stand- 
ards. A fresh and exciting age emerges 
marked by changed attitudes, changed cus- 
toms, changed goals—and alive with ex- 
panded opportunities for those who first 
recognize the new signposts and have the 
courage to follow them. 

Today’s Americans are living in one of 
these extraordinary periods of human his- 
tory. The culture and the economy of the 
United States have, in less than a genera- 
tion, exploded into an entirely new dimen- 
sion. Only the nagging threats of war, the 
ona aptly with daily headlines, could 

ave kept so many Americans from realiz- 
ing what has happened, The atomic burst 
was only a part of the American explosion. 
World historians will still be talking about 
the age of the American Explosion when 
Los Alamos may be as little remembered as 
the spot where man first learned to light a 
fire.’ 

Mr. Turck documents his thesis. In 
terms of fifty-three statistical facts, he 
summarizes the growth and expansion of 
American cultural, economic, and pro- 
ductivity indices, by decades, from 1890 
to 1950. Very briefly, his graph shows a 
slight rise from 1890 to 1900, a slight 
decline from 1900 to 1910, then a gradual 
rise to 1930, a slight decline between 1930 
and 1940, and then a tremendous rise be- 
tween 1940 and 1950; in fact, a rise which 
was twice as great as that for the previous 
fifty years. 

‘Fenton B. Turck, “The American 


sion.” The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 
3, September, 1952. 


Among his statistical facts are these: 


1. Americans increased their annual use 
of electrical energy more between 1940 and 
1950 than in the entire previous time since 
electric power has been installed in America. 

z. The average American’s real purchas- 
ing power was 53 per cent greater in 1950 
than in 1940. After adjustment for the rise 
in living costs, the average workingman’s 
real wages were 35 per cent higher last year 
than in 1938. 

3. The average family diet improved suf- 
ficiently to help produce children 2~3 inches 
taller than children of the same age 50 years 
ago. This food cost the breadwinner less 
than half the percentage of his income he 
spent in 1900. 

4. Forty-five per cent more Americans 
graduated from colleges in 1948 than in 
1940. 

5. In a steel plant, it takes 5 hours to an- 
neal a ton of strip steel—instead of 120; in 
a textile plant, an electronic device checks 
dye color in 2% minutes—instead of 12 
hours. 

6. In the 1940-50 decade, the output of 
petroleum increased more than it had since 
the discovery of oil, 

7. More Bibles were purchased between 
1941 and 1951 than were bought in the pre- 
vious 40 years.* 


Before World War II, television was 
merely starting. In 1948, there were 65 
television stations and almost a million 
receiving sets. For the country as a whole 
the number has been multiplied by fif- 
teen during the past five years. There are 
now more television sets than bathtubs 
in the city of Chicago. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND 
WOMEN'S LIVES 


Human beings as individuals and as 
groups must, of course, constantly adapt 
to social change. One can hypothesize 
that changes in individual and group be- 
havior in the last fifteen years have been 
accelerated sharply in line with the swift- 
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moving changes in society. Adaptations 
in such behavior in themselves constitute 
significant social changes that bring about 
still further changes. 

Between 1890 and 1940 the average 
age of first marriage for women in this 
country declined steadily in small incre- 
ments one-half year from 22 to 21.5. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 it declined sharply 
1.4 years from 21.5 to 20.1. This is the 
youngest average age of first marriage 
for women recorded since census data 
on this point became available, in 1890, 
perhaps the youngest ever in this 
country, and the youngest in any of 
the countries of the Western World. 
Thoughtful observers from South Amer- 
ica and Europe have confessed them- 
selves unable to understand why our 
young people rush into marriage while 
they are still so immature (as they view 
it). It is interesting to speculate with 
these visitors from other lands as to the 
combination of factors that has caused 
the average age of first marriage in this 
country to drop so precipitously at the 
same time that it has risen in many others. 

The average woman in 1890 had her 
last child when she was 31.9. In 1940 she 
was 27.1 when her last child was born. 
In 1950 she was only 26.1. It would ap- 
pear that women are having an average 
of about three children, but having these 
within a six-year period, and now the 
youngest child of half of all married 
women is in the first grade when the 
mothers are only 32 years old. The span 
of child bearing is only about half as long 
as it was two generations ago. 

In connection with this startling fact, 
the question immediately arises as to 
whether women are falling down on their 
most important function—reproduction. 
The fact seems to be that there are fewer 
large families of six children or more, 
but there are more of three and four chil- 
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dren than there used to be. The annual 
rate of population increase in the United 
States is now 1.7; for the world as a 
whole it is only 1.1. An important factor 
in this, of course, is the sharply lowered 
mortality rate in this country. In any 
event, we are now the fastest growing 
nation in the world. 

Not only do substantial reductions in 
infant mortality contribute to our popu- 
lation increase, but noteworthy also is the 
fact that women now live to an average 
age of at least 72. The Commission finds 
worthy of considerable study the fact 
that half of all of the mothers are only 
32 when their youngest child goes into 
first grade, and that they then face a span 
of 40 years to which little attention has as 
yet been paid. Young women may reason- 
ably expect that they will marry within 
the first two decades of their lives and 
have a family of three children in the 
third decade, but they might well give 
far more attention than they apparently 
are now giving to the fact that after this 
they will have more of their lives still to 
live than they have already lived. 

Jane Berry, who made a study of The 
Life Plans of Freshman and Sophomore 
College Women in fifteen colleges and 
universities in the country, reports that 
these young women were almost unani- 
mous in expecting that they would marry 
immediately upon finishing college, or 
even before they finished college, and 
would have several children in close suc- 
cession after this. Beyond their expecta- 
tion of “marrying and living happily 
ever after,” however, they were vague as 
to how they thought their ensuing lives 
might be spent. 

That these freshman and sophomore 
women are quite realistic in expecting 
that they will marry soon and have sev- 
eral children is borne out by an interest- 
ing study that is reported by President 
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Anne Pannell of Sweet Briar College. In 
1953 Sweet Briar asked the 60 graduates 
of the Class of 1930 and the 59 graduates 
of the Class of 1945 to report about 
themselves. Among other interesting facts 
was information about whether and when 
they had married and how many children 
they had. None of the Class of 1930 was 
married before graduation. By 1935 only 
34 of this Class were married. It was 20 
years before every member of the Class 
of 1930 was married. On the other hand, 
three members of the Class of 1945 were 
married before graduation. Five years 
after graduation 52 members of this Class 
were married; and by 1953—in eight 
years—every member of the Class of 
1945 had accomplished what it had taken 
the Class of 1930 twenty years to do. 
Furthermore, in nine years the 59 grad- 
uates of the Class of 1945 had produced 
123 children, while the 60 graduates of 
the Class of 1930 required 23 years to 
produce almost precisely the same num- 
ber of children: 124! At the end of nine 
years the Class of 1945 had an average 
of 2.41 children, while the Class of 1930 
after 23 years had an average of only 
2.29 children. 

Almost anyone, with only the slightest 
encouragement, is willing to speculate as 
to why the younger set has taken to pro- 
ducing babies at such a rate. Among the 
reasons may be an unconscious apprecia- 
tion of the fact that there is nowadays 
almost no health hazard in having a baby. 
Dr. Howard Taylor, head of Gynecol- 
ogy and Obstetrics at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City, reported 
recently that babies were being born at 
this hospital at the rate of about 4,000 per 
year and that during the preceding 30 
months they had not had one maternal 
death. As a matter of fact, stereotypes of 
women as the weaker sex are vanish- 
ing. A survey which covered a single 


day in 1953 showed that on that day 
there were 1,206,592 patients in the 6,840 
registered hospitals. There were 642,156 
men and only 564,436 women—77,720 
more men. Dr. Frank G. Dickinson, Di- 
rector of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Bureau of Medical Economic Re- 
search, points out that even in the child- 
bearing years of a woman’s life, between 
15 and 44, the number of men in hospitals 
gxceeded the number of women by 
13,000. In the years between 45 and 64 
the excess of men hospitalized was over 
51,000. After the age of 65, the number 
of men and women was about the same. 
Although the relation of accidents and 
occupational diseases to these figures 
needs additional study, such a study 
would never be able to explain why 
there were 11,300 more males than fe- 
males under 15 years old in the hos- 
pitals on the day when this survey was 
made. 

Under conditions existing in 1890 a 
couple could expect to have only 31 years 
of joint survival for husband and wife. In 
1950 a couple could expect to have about 
41 years of married life. During their 
last 14 years together the couple will 
ordinarily have no unmarried children 
remaining with them. Thus the couple 
will have half as many years of married 
life with no children at home as they 
will have with children in their home. In 
contrast, the chances in 1890 were 50-50 
that one spouse would die at least two 
years before their youngest child was 
married. 

Most of the studies of homemaking, 
especially those including children of 
preschool age, reveal the long hours of 
hard and exacting work that are required 
of the mother in the household. Further- 
more, she is required to be extremely 
versatile, performing a wide range of 
activities and knowing how to manage 
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and balance these activities so that they 
add up to physical and mental health and 
happiness for every member of the family. 
Contrasted with these pictures of the 
long and intense daily activities of the 
average American mother in her home 
are those of mothers, even of young chil- 
dren, who leave their children during the 
day with grandmother or at a nursery 
school or day-care center while they go 
to some kind of full-time work. These 
mothers almost surely spend evenings and 
week ends catching up on household 
work. Fifteen years ago, in 1940, only 
one out of 10 mothers worked. Today 
one out of four mothers has a job. The 
question of whether this is good or bad, 
which is being argued with high feeling 
on every hand, is usually discussed as if 
working or not working were always a 
matter of choice. Many thoughtful peo- 
ple are pointing out that this is not al- 
ways so. There are many others, how- 
ever, who stress the fact that children of 
the five and one-half million mothers who 
are working outside their homes may suf- 
fer acute emotional deprivation and as a 
result may swell the ranks of juvenile de- 
linquents. Although most people have de- 
veloped strong opinions on this score, 
authorities who seem most entitled by 
careful study to express their views in 
this area are either divided in their points 
of view or wish to qualify any generali- 
zations they are willing to make. 
Marriage, children, and homemaking 
are still central, not only from 20 to 30, 
but throughout the lives of most women, 
There is evidence, however, that while 
they remain central, they may not absorb 
all of a woman’s life so completely after 
30 as they do during the third decade of 
her life. In spite of the fact that marriage 
and homemaking are so important, espe- 
cially between 20 and 30, that high school 
and college girls cannot see beyond age 


30 with any degree of realism, still there 
is evidence that much else of importance 
goes on in the lives of American women 
after they have passed 30. 


WOMEN AND THE ECONOMIC 
WORLD 


Women are entering more fully into 
the economic life of the country. They 
now constitute almost one-third of the 
workers of the United States. Further- 
more, more than half of the women 
workers in the United States are 35 years 
of age or older, and the trend is toward a 
higher proportion of women workers in 
the older group. 

Employers are looking in vain these 
days for young women just out of high 
school or college to serve as secretaries, as 
nurses, as teachers, as members of the 
armed forces, and in every other occupa- 
tion for which society has expected to 
recruit workers of this age group. It is 
not hard to understand why there are so 
few young workers to be had when one 
considers the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
with which young women are entering 
into marriage and child rearing at more 
and more youthful ages. The pattern that 
used to prevail—going through school, 
working for a while, and then marrying 
without expectation of returning to the 
labor market—has been sharply modified. 
Employers in the 1930's, if they had 
wanted them in spite of the depression, 
could have selected their employees from 
a plethora of alumnae, all eager to work 
for a while before marriage. On the other 
hand, there must be very few alumnae of 
Sweet Briar classes since 1945 who are 
not completely taken up with their chil- 
dren and their homes. 

The scarcity of employees 20 to 35 
years of age, both men and women, is 
exaggerated by another factor. A study 
of population figures for 1940 and esti- 
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mated figures for 1960 shows that in 1960 
we shall have in the population 75 per 
cent more men and women over 65 years 
of age than we had in 1940 and 73 per 
cent more children under 10 years of age 
than we had in 1940, but only 3 per cent 
more men and women between the ages 
of 20 and 34. Since one-half of all adult 
women are now employed regularly or 
are in and out of the labor force, this 
means it is women of 30 or over, rather 
than those 14 to 18, who should be mak- 
ing vocational plans or they will other- 
wise move without planning into occupa- 
tional life. A tendency for women over 
30 to work outside their homes was ac- 
celerated by World War II and has in no 
way subsided during the last ten years. 
The National Manpower Council is en- 
gaged in a study of womanpower at the 
present time. Pending the outcome of this 
study it seems reasonable to assume that 
the tendency of women to work outside 
of their homes after the ages of 30 or 35 
will increase. 

The Commission is watching with in- 
terest the effects of the shorter work 
week, the possibilities of more part-time 
jobs for women, day-care’ for children 
that provides more adequately for their 
emotional needs as well as physical care 
and safety, and proposals for equality 
in provisions for income tax deductions 
for expenses legitimately associated with 
work, whether these be for business ex- 
penses, for tools, or for competent child 
care. 


WOMEN AND THE COMMUNITY 


Many organizations today and many 
thoughtful people are stressing the im- 
portance of full and increasingly intelli- 
gent participation by all of its citizens if 
American society is to remain free. Not 
only in the United States but in many 
other countries of the world, women are 


taking an increasingly responsible and 
intelligent role in community life, espe- 
cially on a local level. As yet, however, 
education has not found a way to pre- 
pare a woman during her high school or 
even her college years to carry out intelli- 
gently the community responsibilities she 
will typically assume ten or twenty years 
later. It is generally agreed that women 
still have far to go and much to do in 
perfecting their roles as intelligent par- 
ticipants and leaders in community living 
on a local, national, and international 
scale. 

The Commission on the Education of 
Women has encouraged the development 
of two studies, one in Kansas City and 
one in Fort Wayne, that will attempt to 
analyze the components making for satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction in the lives of 
women who are combining responsible 
family living with active community par- 
ticipation. 


SUMMARY 


Social change, which has accelerated in 
the last 15 years, has drastically affected 
the lives of women in their family and 
homemaking aspects and in their partici- 
pation in occupational activities and com- 
munity life and affairs. Women’s lives 
now seem much more than formerly 
to divide themselves into well-defined 
stages: one stage until 18 or 20, during 
which a woman is “educated” and finds 
her mate; a second stage from 20 to 30 
or 35, during which she is engrossed in 
family activities; and a third stage from 
35 to 65 or 70, during which she adds 
occupational and community responsi- 
bilities. The intensity in each of these 
stages, the abruptness with which life 
shifts from one to another, and the re- 
patterning of each one have led many 
people to fear traumatic effects for those 
who are centrally concerned and to won- 
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der whether the ways in which social 
change has affected women’s lives will 
in the long run prove beneficial or harm- 
ful to society. 

In any event, the changes that go on 
apace justify a careful re-examination of 


the role that education can and should 
play to the end that women as individuals 
may live their lives more happily and 
with intelligent self-direction, and that 
the values society holds most dear shall 
be protected and enhanced. 


A admirable person is a disciplined 
person. No thinking educator could 


possibly omit disciplined behavior from 
his list of desirable personality character- 
istics. A school in which pupils do not 
learn to participate in a disciplined life is 
an unhappy environment, unsatisfactory 
to teachers and pupils alike. The members 
of any society—whether a family, a town 
or city, a school or church, a state or 
nation—must be disciplined, otherwise 
neither the individual nor the group will 
survive. 

The critical question, therefore, is not 
the value of discipline. Yet we know that 
discipline is involved in many disputes 
about the schools. Educators and laymen 
excitedly debate whether or not children 
in modern schools are disciplined. At 
least some of the controversy develops 
from varying interpretations of the term. 

What do people generally mean by 
such phrases as “good discipline,” “a well- 
disciplined child,” “a well-disciplined 
school”? What is an adequate meaning? 


DISCIPLINE TO ACHIEVE ENDS 


Unfortunately the meanings attributed 
to the word are almost as numerous as 


* Professor Edgar has been for five years 
chairman of the Contemporary Education 
course committee at Queens College. He is at 
present on leave to teach at Homerton College, 
Cambridge, England, under the International 
leacher Exchange Program of the United States 
Office of Education. 


Discipline and Purpose’ 
ROBERT W. EDGAR 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, QUEENS COLLEGE 


the people who use it. To some, disci- 


pline means cleanliness and neatness of 


person, or verbal politeness toward adults. 

Perhaps the most common mental re- 
action to the word is an image of orderly 
behavior obtained by external control. 
The customary stereotype of the good 
disciplinarian is the sergeant. But the 
teacher shares this stereotype. Many peo- 
ple picture the good teacher standing be- 
fore a class of immobile and quiet pupils 
who act only at his bidding. Often the 
image includes a large stick in the back- 
ground, which suggests that the unruly 
will feel the weight of a substantial 
weapon wielded by a strong right arm. 
The child is not spoiled, for the rod is 
not spared. The test of both the good 
sergeant and the good teacher is the 
obedience of the subject. Do the soldiers 
or the children carry out orders unques- 
tioningly? Are they ready to do or die 
without reasoning why? 

This concept of discipline obtains 
ready acceptance. Life with children 
seems so much easier when they “know 
their place.” The squirming of restless 
bodies and the gabble of high-pitched 
voices are irritating. Many agree that “the 
good school is the quiet school, the good 
teacher is the quiet teacher; the good 
pupil is the quiet pupil.” Parents and 
teachers are often tempted to think that 
life would be wonderful if it weren’t for 
the children. Even the most dedicated 
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have their moments of despair. All teach- 
crs recognize at least some validity in the 
trite greeting TGIF—Thank God, it’s 
Friday! Long, hard days complicated 
by interruptions, inadequate materials, 
crowded rooms, fights, and unfinished re- 
ports will wear down the strongest. 

But obedience must be properly placed 
in a scale of values. We must remember 
that orderliness is instrumental, a means 
for the achievement of purposes, and not 
an end in itself. Traffic must be orderly, 
not because orderly traffic is good in 
itself, but because only in this way can 
travel be reasonably safe and speedy and 
destinations be reached with some degree 
of certainty. Orderliness in school serves 
a similar function. A school must be or- 
derly, not because this is pleasing to 
adults, but because it is necessary to the 
achievement of the school’s purposes. 

If orderliness is conceived as a means to 
an end, then the question of ends must be 
examined. Whose ends are to be served? 
If the goals are selected by individuals 
outside of the situation, or by only a few 
involved in the situation with little or no 
participation of those affected, then or- 
derliness becomes something which can 
be achieved only with chicanery, decep- 
tion, or force. The motto of Italian Fas- 
cism was “Work, obey, fight.” “For 
what?” was not to be asked by the com- 
mon man. Purposes were to be matters 
for the leader: I! Duce, Der Fuehrer, Big 
Brother. The ordinary person was to find 
his personal fulfillment in blind obedience 
to the will of others. If he did this volun- 
tarily, so much the better. If he did not, 
then methods were developed to persuade 
him. 

The American school, rejecting this 
concept of citizenship, faces a fundamen- 
tally different problem. In a democracy 
the creation of purposes is the province 
of all the people. Obedience arises out of 


participation in the very process of de- 
termining purposes. Under these circum- 
stances obedience becomes a personally 
significant act. When cooperative action 
is taken to achieve common purposes 
commonly arrived at, obedience is self- 
restraint, not just restraint. 

Thus American educators, preparing 
children for life in a democracy, must 
have the development of self-restraint as 
one of their principal objectives. For 
them a rigid system of external restraint 
can be justified only if it is conducive to 
the development of self-restraint. Some 
educators assume that if children experi- 
ence restraint by others, they will grad- 
ually come to see the necessity for order 
and will begin to impose restrictions upon 
themselves. Somewhere along the line a 
miracle is to take place. He who is trained 
to obey will learn to lead; he who has 
been brought up to act on the commands 


_ of others will now be capable of issuing 


the commands himself. From docility will 
come initiative; from passivity will come 
action. This might well be called the doc- 
trine of learning opposites. If the day ever 
comes when fear breeds courage, failure 
produces success, and hate leads to love, 
then perhaps the passive will become ac- 
tive and the externally directed will be- 
come self-directed. But we know of no 
such process now. Preparation for leader- 
ship in the future implies the experience 
of leading now; future creativity demands 
opportunity for creativity now; and con- 
trol of self in the future grows out of op- 
portunity for control of self in the 
present. 


PLAY AND WORK 


What kind of life lends itself to the de- 
velopment of self-discipline in the partici- 
pants? We need to discover those aspects 
of life in which self-control] is both a nat- 
ural and a necessary part of behavior. Let 
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us begin with an obvious illustration 
from the life of children. 

A vivid picture of the characteristic of 
self-discipline in action can be seen on 
the playgrounds in the absence of adult 
supervision. A group of boys is playing 
baseball. The game proceeds inning after 
inning, not without argument, but still 
fairly peaceably and with satisfaction to 
the participants. We take this behavior 
for granted. We see such games every 
day. But let us take a closer look at what 
is happening. These youngsters, perhaps 
nine or ten years old, are conforming to a 
complicated set of rules. Three strikes 
and the batter is out. If the batter hits a 
ball in the air and a player of the opposing 
team catches it, he is out. Three outs and 
the side is retired. When a side is retired, 
it must take the field and let its opponents 
bat. The rules seem almost infinite (as 
one realizes when trying to explain them 
to a stranger), but the interesting aspect 
is that they are followed unquestioningly. 

Why do these players obey the rules 
scrupulously, willingly, and freely? They 
obey because they want to play the game. 
It is as simple as that. Without order, no 
activity. Adults may have devised the 
rules, but the youngsters, wanting to play 
the game, accept them as reasonable and 
necessary. Order is not imposed, the play- 
ers obey voluntarily. They obey because 
they share in the purposes. 

The reader may feel at this point that 
the illustration is pertinent, but after all 
it says nothing about the main business of 
school and life—work. This is play, and 
play is different. Its only end is enjoy- 
ment, and anyone will observe rules in 
order to enjoy himself. 

The challenge is a real one, though the 
difference between play and work is ac- 
tually not so easy to identify as our emo- 
tional reactions t the words would lead 
us to believe. Generally, in our society an 


activity is called work when one engages 
in it for the achievement of an end rather 
than for the enjoyment of the process it- 
self. It is obvious that at times the quality 
of enjoyment will be present in both the 
process and the end. To have it present 
at all times would be highly desirable. 
Much of our guidance of young people 
is directed toward helping them discover 
and select occupations in which they will 
enjoy both process and end. However, 
when the desirability of the process pre- 
dominates, play is probably the appro- 
priate word. When the desirability of 
the end predominates, then work is prob- 
ably the term that best points to the ac- 
tivity. When a boy participates in a ball 
game, he plays; when a professional en- 
gages in the same activity, he works. 
Thus the proper terminology depends on 
both the participant and the situation 
rather than on the type of activity alone, 
though it is almost inconceivable that 
some activities should be considered play. 

The terms play and work are applied 
to school activities. The former usually 
takes place on the playground or in inter- 
vals between periods of work in the class- 
room. Children are traditionally consid- 
ered to be at work in school when they 
are practicing such skills as their arith- 
metic, spelling, or reading. They are at 
work also when they are learning the 
capitals of the states of the United States 
or the products of Argentina, or are 
conjugating a French verb. A cursory ex- 
amination of these activities indicates that 
they are legitimately called work, for the 
desirability of the end certainly predomi- 
nates over the process. 

But here again we need to ask, Whose 
ends? There is no way of being certain 
in the abstract, but it would probably be 
safe to conclude that in many cases the 
purposes of the activities belong to adults, 
not to children. The children, under- 
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standing them only dimly, may accept 
them docilely or may actively resist them. 
The latter reaction is especially probable 
when the purposes are abstract and re- 
mote. Languages must be learned because 
one may travel in foreign countries, or 
because an educated person can under- 
stand at least one language besides his 
own, or because the study of a language 
disciplines one’s mind, or improves one’s 
English, or “broadens” one. Words must 
be spelled correctly because good spelling 
is one mark of an educated person. The 
good speller thinks more precisely than 
the poor one. Addition, substraction, and 
multiplication must be mastered because 
the process will sharpen intelligence. 
Children and youth will often give ver- 
bal assent to such goals because they have 
heard them repeatedly from adults, but in 
reality they do not accept them. A goal 
functions as such only when it gives 
guidance to present activity. Thus we are 
led to the conclusion that much of the 
“work” in the school is so classified be- 
cause the goals are remote and belong to 
adults. We need to discover what will 
cause pupils to engage in work in which 
the goals are theirs. When do children 
work to achieve their own goals? 

Again, activities that go on outside the 
school will reveal the basic elements more 
clearly than in-school activities because 
adults are absent. A child wants to sail a 
boat. He obtains some scrap lumber from 
the apartment incinerator room or from 
the local lumberyard. He laboriously cuts 
out a hull and several masts, fastens them 
together, and attaches some makeshift sails 
to the masts. He then tries to sail his boat. 
Another child, wanting a bicycle, knocks 
together a stand from some scrap lumber, 
concocts some lemonade, puts ice in it, 
and sets up a business on the sidewalk in 
front of his house. He hopes his profits 
will lead to the purchase of a bicycle. A 


third youngster—an older one—spends 
his precious hours after school tinkering 
with his jalopy. He strips down the en- 
gine, cleans out carbon, replaces the 
points, adjusts the carburetor, grinds 
valves, paints the body a vivid yellow, 
and finally speeds down the highway with 
his best girl. These examples could be 
multiplied a hundredfold. They too must 
be classified as work, for the predominat- 
ing motivation in each case is its end. But 
in these cases the goals belong to the 
youngsters involved. One can readily 
grant that the process in each instance 
may have been enjoyed, but the goal pre- 
dominates and suffuses the whole process. 
It is the goal which makes the cut from 
the knife, the weight of the block of ice, 
and the dirty oil of the engine endurable. 


EFFORT AND PURPOSE 


Self-discipline in these situations con- 
sists of sustained effort to reach freely se- 
lected goals. To round up materials and 
master techniques that are involved in 
building a boat, conducting a lemonade 
business, or rejuvenating jalopy de- 
mand discipline. Children vary greatly in 
willingness to expend the effort to per- 
form these tasks. There are those who 
would sail boats, buy bicycles, and speed 
down highways w ith their best girls who 
cannot bring themselves to do the work 
necessary to achieve the desired ends. 
Some can only daydream, others are ca-' 
pable of a little effort with only elemen- 
tary results, and still others can sustain 
effort for long periods of time at a very 
high level of achievement in the pursuit 
of distant goals. The crude boat made of 
a flat piece of wood with a few broken 
sticks as masts is vastly different from the 
finished four-master with a shaped hull 
and well-designed sails. They differ not 
only in skill and imagination but also in 
self-discipline. 
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Self-discipline is present when a child 
engages in activities of his own choosing, 
and education’s problem is to get this 
quality into the school’s activities. The 
pupil must have the opportunity to dis- 
cipline himself by mobilizing his re- 
sources to reach an end that is worth 
while to him. Therefore, the traditional 
responsibilities of the school, such as the 
teaching of skills, must be outcomes of 
purposeful activity. Reading, writing, 
speaking, spelling, figuring, research must 
be parts of processes engaged in by the 
pupils for the achievement of goals which 
give meaning, guidance, and significance 
to the total activity. 

Our problem of discipline, both in play 
and in work, has now been transformed 
into a search for ways to develop pupil- 
purpose. If we grant that self-discipline 
can be nourished only in goal-directed ac- 
tivity, then we need to look for the 
sources of children’s goals or ends. 

We know that children are not born 
with full sets of purposes for all occa- 
sions. Like their language, manners, mo- 
rals, and ideas, their purposes are derived 
from their interaction with the social and 
natural environment. These goals arise 
from physical, emotional, and intellectual 
needs manifesting themselves in a social 
context. Children’s goals are in a very 
real sense social as w ell as personal. T hey 
are not held uniquely, but are always so- 
cially derived. The society literally builds 
purpose into the child. The child is a 
vital organism with great potential for 
purposeful activity, but only by social 
participation can this potential be real- 
ized. 

To build purpose a society provides an 
environment in which purposeful activity 
is taking place. (This statement may seem 
ridiculously obvious, but it is crucial.) 
As the child matures he becomes increas- 
ingly aware of the extent of this activity 


and participates in it more and more 
fully. By nature a social being, he wants 
to belong to social groups. He gains en- 
trance into societies by participation in 
their activities, and he achieves full mem- 
bership by embracing the group’s pur- 
poses as his own. As a child he may not 
actually be able to participate in some ac- 
tivities. He then participates in imagina- 
tion. Work is done, wars are fought, and 
traffic is directed as thoroughly in the 
imaginary world of children as in the 
adult world of actuality. In this imagina- 
tive process the child’s participation leads 
him to the acceptance of the society’s 
purposes as certainly as would participa- 
tion in the real thing. 

The school, too, must be a place where 
there is continuous, highly valued, pur- 
poseful activity. It must be designed for 
learning through doing. The teacher must 
be most perceptibly a doer and less per- 
ceptibly a “teacher.” Classrooms must be 
workshops in which study and action are 
combined. In judging the quality of a 
school one should ask, What can you do 
here? as well as, What can you study? 
The children especially need to identify 
the school as a place of action. They may 
leave to adults the concern for learning. 

In a broad sense the school has two 
sources of suggestions for what to do: 
the child’s world and the world of the so- 
ciety as a whole. The former is really 
part of the latter, but the two worlds can 
be separated for our purposes. The child 
is a member of a family. a play group, a 
neighborhood, and a radio-television cul- 
ture—all of which are fertile sources of 
suggestions for purposeful activities. 
There are political, economic, and social 
aspects of child life. Given opportunity 
to participate in curriculum planning, the 
child will inevitably bring into the school 
some of the desires and goals created by 
these activities. The teacher’s question, 
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What do you want to do? has a place in 
the school, though it is not the only way 
of discovering the purposeful activities 
of the child’s world. This question can 
lead to activities fertile in learning and 
productive of data important for an un- 
derstanding of the child. 

The schoo] should not look to the 
child, however, as the main source of 
suggestions for educative activity. The 
consequences of such a procedure would 
justify disparaging remarks about the 
child being tired of doing what he wants 
to do. All ref life is the source of sugges- 
tions. The school should be like the 
world around it. It should produce food, 
shelter, and clothing, should care for ani- 
mals, build boats, make music, decorate 
rooms, paint pictures, write letters, main- 
tain accounts, and legislate, execute, and 
interpret laws. The proper test for the 
presence of pupil-purpose in such activi- 
ties is pupil-response. If the children re- 
spond to an environment by engaging in 
purposeful activity, we do not need to 
ask them whether or not they find i 
worth while to participate. The quality te 
their activity is their judgment. When 
they persistently fool, loaf, or engage in 
busy work, we know that we have not 
succeeded in creating an environment 
which gives expression to pupil purposes. 

The school, however, is not a replica of 
the world outside its walls. It is distin- 
guished by its special purpose and respon- 
sibility. It is an educational institution, 
not a factory ora hospital or a home. Its 
purpose and its responsibility are the full- 
est intellectual development of the pupils. 
Superficially it may resemble in its doings 
the world outside the school, but close 
inspection will reveal that no activities 
are engaged in simply for the sake of the 
product. Activities are selected for their 
educative effects, and their continuance 
is contingent on their educative value. 
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The school reproduces the general social 
order in a purified form, eliminating the 
gross and the barren and the inhumane, 
and including only those activities which 
have genuine intellectual content. 


EXTERNAL CONTROLS 


Much of the previous discussion may 
be dismissed by the reader as being devoid 
of reality and of little help in facing the 
problems of the classroom. It is all very 
well to write of the need for purposeful 
activity as the solution to the problem of 
discipline, but what of the day-to-day 
life of the school? A teacher soon dis- 
covers that many situations arise in which 
there is need for immediate action, and 
this action cannot wait on the develop- 
ment of a program of purposeful activi- 
ties. Joe and Steve are wrestling in the 
aisle now, regardless of the dicta of col- 
lege professors of education. The whole 
class will soon be in an uproar. Some- 
thing must be done now. 

Our analysis of the deve clopment of 
self- discipline through participation in 
purposeful activity is not the whole of 
social life. An army of intelligently pur- 
poseful volunteers might be the nation’s 
best defense, but our present army is 
drafted. The day when police will no 
longer be necessary lies far in the future, 
if not in Utopia. To deny the need for 
some form of coercion in social groups, 
including the school, is pure hokum. If 
physical punishment is banned, then 
teachers will devise other forms of pun- 
ishment. If they can’t warm Johnny’s bot- 
tom with a stick, then they will redden 
his neck with shame. In the final analysis 
every social group must have recourse to 
some form of pressure in order to pre- 
serve itself. The only punishment avail- 
able may be exclusion, but that, at the 
very least, must be present. 

The role of punishment cannot be 
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overlooked. The mistake that is generally 
made, however, is to think that it is the 
approach to a problem of disorder. It is 
only a last resort. It marks our failures 
rather than our successes. Above all, it 
must not be confused with the procedures 
for the development of self-discipline. 
The purpose of punishment is the pro- 
tection of others or of the delinquent 
himself. We do not make penitents by 
incarcerating lawbreakers in penitentia- 
ries. The exclusion from society only pre- 
vents criminals from doing further harm. 
A true penitent is one who, accepting the 
validity of the moral or legal code of 
a social group, regrets his lapses from ac- 
ceptable behavior. The primary role of 
a police force is coercive not educational. 

A few words need to be said about the 
maintenance of school discipline through 
rewards as well as through a system of 
punishment. Most schools, in order to se- 
cure a positive acceptance of their pro- 
grams, have devised systems of prizes, 
marks, gold stars, honor societies, and spe- 
cial privileges which assist in developing 
pressures on the pupils to make them con- 
form to school demands. These rewards 
are integral parts of programs which do 
not, or cannot, rely on purposes intrinsic 
to the activities themselves. When the 
high school teachers of New York City 
demand that the Regents’ examinations 
be retained, they are not being either 
obstinate or blind. They are simply say- 
ing that for the kind of program of stud- 
ies they conduct, these examinations are 
necessary to ensure sustained application 
to assigned tasks by the students. 

Many modern educators make the mis- 


take of thinking that they are improving 
their schools by simply abolishing such 
devices. It is conceivable that teachers, 
deprived of such forms of ensuring par- 
ticipation, may discover the motivating 
powers which are implicit in purposeful 
activity. However, there is nothing that 
makes such action necessary. Placing 
marks, prizes, and forms of public com- 
mendation on a list of forbidden acts 
without changing the school program 
substantially is to mistake the symptom 
for the disease. The eradication of some 
symptoms can only lead to the manifesta- 
tion of other symptoms. When marks are 
abolished, teachers will invent other 
forms of external pressure. The change is 
a dubious gain. The road to educational 
improvement is through fundamental, not 
superficial, change. The question should 
not be, Should we abolish marks? Rather 
it should be, Is our program such that 
marks are really unnecessary and inap- 
propriate? 

The school’s task in the nurture of 
self-discipline is clear. It must borrow, 
adapt, invent, and discover purposeful ac- 
tivities. The test of the adequacy of these 
activities will be the responses of the 
children. If their thoughts and actions are 
suffused with purpose, they are then indi- 
cating that they understand and accept 
as guides the goals implicit in the activi- 
ties. The child’s task becomes the mobili- 


zation of his intelligence, skill, understand- 


ing, and strength in a sustained effort to 
achieve goals which he values. As he 
grows in his ability to do this, he will 
develop the characteristics of the self- 
disciplined. 


\ 
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What Education Has to Learn 


from Psychology’ 


Learning takes place only when the act 
that is performed is reinforced or re- 
warded. 

This statement would be taken as a fact 
whose truth is self-evident to everyone 
were it not for the fact that in countless 
classrooms teachers try to teach, day 
after day, without making the habits or 
skills which they expect their pupils to 
learn rewarding or rewarded. So it must 
be re-emphasized that an act is learned 
only when it is rewarded. 

This principle was recognized as true 
in a dim, vague sort of way by psychol- 
ogists long before the experimental era. 
Darwin in his autobiography said, “Most 
or all sentient beings have developed in 
such a manner that, through natural selec- 
tion, pleasurable sensations serve as their 
habitual guides.” * C. Lloyd Morgan, who 
gave close attention to the mental life of 
animals three generations ago, said, “The 
general principle is that under the joint 
influence of pleasure (attractive) and 
pain (repellent) the needle of animal 
life acts toward the pole of beneficial 


* This is the second in a series of articles by 
Professor Symonds on this subject. The first, 
dealing with motivation, a in the Teach- 
ers College Record of February 1955. 

1Charles Darwin, Autobiography, Volume I 
(1876), p. 310. 
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action. .. .”? “What we know as wants, 
cravings, appetites, desires and dissatisfac- 
tions, are dull and continuous pains, 
which tend to drive us to actions by 
which they shall be annulled; and the 
performance of which shall give us the 
pleasure of satisfaction.” * “Under the in- 
fluence of bodily pleasures and wants the 
activities of animals are drawn out and 
guided.”* And James said, “If a move- 
ment feels agreeable we repeat it. If it 
hurts us, our muscular contractions at 
the instant stop.” * > 

Definitive experimental evidence for 
this principle, however, was first pro- 
duced by Thorndike in his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University in 1898.* 
Thorndike showed his genius by per- 
forming one of the first experiments in 
animal learning. He ingeniously con- 
structed a box which he used to demon- 
strate the capacity of animals to learn to 

*C. L. Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligence 
(Boston, Ginn and Company, 1891), p. 381. 

Ihid., p. 382. 

* Ibid., p. 

William James, Psychology, Volume Il 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1890), 

*E. L. Thorndike, “Animal Intelligence,” 
Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement 
II, No. 4 (Whole No. 8) (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898). 
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escape from it by opening a door in order 
to reach desired food. This door could be 
opened, so that it would fall outward, by 
turning a small button which served as a 
latch. The first time an animal performed 
this feat, it would be the result of a trial- 
and-error process in which the animal 
would claw, bite, and squeeze until ac- 
cidentally it rubbed against the button, 
turning it so that the door would fall 
open. After a series of trials the animal 
would eliminate useless movements and 
go more or less directly to the button 
and turn it in its own distinctive manner. 
Thorndike found cats to be better sub- 
jects than dogs, because they struggled 
more vigorously to get out and would 
not give up the attempt as easily. 

It is commonly believed that Thorn- 
dike produced his famous “law of effect” 
full-blown in reporting this experiment. 
As a matter of fact, in his dissertation he 
was much more interested in the pos- 
sibility of learning by imitation, the na- 
ture of association, and similar theoretical 
issues, Reward he dealt with only as an 
afterthought. “I hope it will not be 
thought impertinent if from the stand- 
point of this research I add a word about 
a general psychological problem, the 
problem of interaction, I have spoken 
all along of the connection between the 
situation and a certain impulse and act 
being stamped in when pleasure results 
from the act and stamped out when it 
doesn’t. In this fact, which is undeniable, 
lies a problem which Lloyd Morgan has 
frequently emphasized. How are pleasur- 
able results able to burn in and render 
predominant the association which led 
to them? This is perhaps the greatest 
problern of both human and animal psy- 
chology.”" Instead of solving this prob- 
lem, Thorndike made it even more dif- 
ficult and mysterious by adding, “There 


Ibid., p. 104. 


is no pleasure along with the association. 
The pleasure does not come until after 
the association is done and gone.” 

The importance of the principle that 
learning is strengthened by—indeed, that 
learning is a result of—some aftereffect 
of the act did not impress Thorndike for 
many years. There is no mention of it in 
his The Human Nature Club,’ The Ele- 
ments of Psychology,’ or The Principles 
of Teaching.’ It was not until 1911," 
when he reprinted his earlier animal stud- 
ies, including his doctor’s dissertation, that 
he formulated his so-called laws of learn- 
ing, and even then he called them pro- 
visional. The law of effect he stated as 
follows: “Of several responses made to 
the same situation, those which are ac- 
companied or closely followed by satis- 
faction to the animal will, other things 
being equal, be more firmly connected 
with the situation, so that, when it 
recurs, they will be more likely to re- 
cur; those which are accompanied or 
closely followed by discomfort to the 
animal will, other things being equal, 
have their connections with that situa- 
tion weakened, so that, when it recurs, 
they will be less likely to recur. The 
greater the satisfaction or discomfort, 
the greater the strengthening or weaken- 
ing of the bond.” ” 

Thorndike called this the “law of ef- 
fect” because the bond or connection be- 
tween a stimulus and a response was 
strengthened by the effect or outcome of 
that response (reaching the goal, receiv- 
ing a reward). 

*E. L. Thorndike, The Human Nature Club 
(New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1900). 

EF. L. Thorndike, The Elements of Psychol- 
ogy (New York, A. G. Seiler, 1905). 

10F. L. Thorndike, The Principles of Teach- 
ing (New York, A. G. Seiler, 1906). 

uE. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence 


(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911). 
12 [bid., p. 244. 
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The questionable thing about this state- 
ment is what is meant by satisfaction. 
Thorndike, like all psychologists of his 
day, was attempting to make discussions 
of mental events scientific and to avoid 
mentalistic terms. So he defined satisfac- 
tion as follows: “By a satisfying state of 
affairs is meant one which the animal does 
nothing to avoid, often doing such things 
as attain and preserve it. By a discomfort- 
ing or annoying state of affairs is meant 
one which the animal commonly avoids 
and abandons.”** There is a _ certain 
amount of circularity in this definition, 
for it contains the very outcome which 
satisfaction is supposed to explain. 

In subsequent years psychologists have 
attempted to avoid terms that connote 
purpose (such as “reward” and “satisfac- 
tion”) by employing a term—“reinforce- 
ment”—which was used in translating 
the work of Pavlov in his work on con- 
ditioning."* Reinforcement is given a 
purely operational definition as that stim- 
ulus which causes an act to be repeated. 
In using the term reinforcement there is 
no implication that the act satisfies or 
that it meets some need. 

It was Clark Hull who was able to tie 
reinforcement theory to motivation the- 
ory and show a connection between the 
two. In an earlier paper the author’® 
showed how Hull first clearly formulated 
the principle that motivation is a pre- 
requisite for learning. Learning is the 
striving to reach some goal which when 
achieved will satisfy the drive which ex- 
cited the activity. The goal when reached 
becomes the reward or reinforcement 
which will reduce the drive and satisfy 
the need which originated the activity. 

13 |bid., p. 245. 

141, P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 35. 
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And reaching the goal shows how the 
need can be satisfied so that this action 
tends to be repeated. 

To put this “law of primary reinforce- 
ment” in Hull’s own words: “Whenever 
an effector activity occurs in temporal 
contiguity with the afferent impulse, or 
the perseverative traces of such an im- 
pulse, resulting from the impact of a 
stimulus energy upon a receptor, and 
this conjunction is closely associated in 
time with the elimination of the receptor 
discharge characteristic of a need, there 
will result an increment to the tendency 
for that stimulus on subsequent occasions 
to evoke that reaction.”’* Neal Miller, 
who has served as Hull’s interpreter, says 
pithily: “Without reward, people fail to 
learn.”*" “Drive impels the person to 
make responses to cues in the stimulus 
situation. Whether these responses will 
be repeated depends on whether or not 
they are rewarded.” '* “Reward is impos- 
sible in the absence of drive.” ** If one of 
the so-called random responses is fol- 
lowed by an event producing a reduc- 
tion in the drive, the tendency to make 
this response on subsequent exposure to 
the same cues is increased.” *° “The term 
‘reward’ will be used hereinafter to refer 
to drive reduction, to events (such as eat- 
ing when hungry) from which drive 
reduction may be reliably predicted, to 
the object (such as food) producing 
drive reduction.”** “As long as an indi- 
vidual is being rewarded for what he is 
doing, he will learn those particular re- 
sponses more thoroughly, but he may 


Clark Hull, Principles of Behavior, (New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1943), p. 80. 

WN, Y Miller and John Dollard, Social 
Learning and Imitation (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), p. 32. 
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not learn anything new by trial and 
error.” ** 

Because Thorndike had observed that 
an animal can be taught many acts which 
are actually injurious to it, such as 
scratching itself, he abandoned the idea 
that satisfaction was related to what was 
favorable to the life either of the indi- 
vidual or of the species, and he believed 
that satisfaction was something that was 
defined by the state of the neurones in 
the nervous system alone. 

He states: “The physiological processes 
constituting the strengthening or con- 
firming influence of a relevant satisfying 
aftereffect are not known, The satisfying 
aftereffect does not depend on inter- 
action—it does not act logically or tele- 
ologically. Its influence does not pick out 
the ‘right’ or ‘essential’ or ‘useful’ con- 
nection by any mystical or logical po- 
tency. It is, on the contrary, as natural 
in its action as a falling stone, a ray of 
light, a line of force, a discharge of buck- 
shot, a stream of water, or a hormone in 
the blood.” ** 

Thorndike insisted that saying “Right” 
following a response was an effective fac- 
tor in learning not because the word 
“right” served as a sign, signal, token, or 
cue as to what was an acceptable re- 
sponse, but because it had some direct 
strengthening effect upon the neurone 
connections of the response which it fol- 
lowed by virtue of the satisfaction which 
it carried, Thorndike** based this con- 
clusion on the fact that, in his experi- 
ments, responses followed one another 
too rapidly for the subject to pay 
attention to the characteristics of the 
stimulus or to discriminate between the 
stimuli that preceded the responses and 

Ibid., p. 33. 

™E. L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Wants, Interests, and Attitudes (New York, D. 
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also on the fact that the reinforcing effect 
carried over to responses neighboring the 
one that was specifically rewarded. 

Thorndike, then, denied that the effec- 
tiveness of reward or reinforcement re- 
sides in its information. “It is then certain 
that the strengthening influence of the 
reward upon the rewarded connection 
and neighboring connections is chiefly 
and probably almost exclusively a direct 
confirming of it and upon them at or 
near the time when the reward occurs, 
not an indirect influence from informa- 
tion acquired at the time of the reward 
but used minutes or hours later to validate 
a choice among responses when the situa- 
tion recurs.” *° 

As a student under Thorndike, I have 
puzzled many times as to how a neural 
connection could be made stronger by 
some event that comes after it. I have 
never worked out a solution to that 
conundrum in the terms of Thorndike’s 
and Hull’s teachings. These psychologists 
were mechanists, and they assumed that 
the influence on learning of reinforce- 
ment follows automatically. I have since 
come to learn that the law of effect can 
be explained only in terms of a system 
that admits perception, cognition, and 
memory. A reward serves to reinforce 
the act that preceded the reward only 
because the person is able to perceive the 
relation between his behavior and reach- 
ing the goal of his desires. Credit must be 
given to Tolman for showing that a 
purely mechanistic law of effect is in- 
adequate and that the principle of effect 
is tenable only when it is admitted that 
the learner is fully awake and sensitive to 
the connection between his behavior and 
his attainment of the goal. Tolman puts 
the matter this way: “Learning consists 
in the organism’s ‘discovering’ or ‘refin- 
ing’ what all the respective alternative 

Ibid., p. 30. 
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responses lead to. And then, if, under the 
appetite-aversion conditions of the mo- 
ment, the consequences of one of these 
alternatives is more demanded than the 
other, then the organism will tend, after 
such learning, to select and to perform 
the response leading to the ‘demanded- 
for’ consequences.” ** 

There is reason to believe that Thorn- 
dike underestimated cue or signal proper- 
ties of each rewarding stimulus. Common 
sense would suggest that a subject some- 
how learns to distinguish a response 
called “right” from its fellows and to 
remember it when it recurs as the ap- 
proved response. From this point of view 
the essence of reinforcement is its infor- 
mation-carrying quality (“Right!”), and 
the essence of learning consists of making 
discriminations and using them appropri- 
ately. So one learns by acting out 
“Breathe out through the nose under 
water and take in a breath through the 
mouth above water,’ “Keep your eyes 
on the ball,” “Take the second road on 
the right just beyond the church.” And 
the essence of good teaching is to help 
the learner note the essential characteris- 
tics of a situation and to select the re- 
sponse which will take him toward his 
goal. 

This makes one wonder if most of the 
reinforcement for earning, in human af- 
fairs at least, is not provided by stimuli 
which in Hull’s terms are cues or signals. 
Few of the responses men make are re- 
warded by final, primitive rewards, Most 
of man’s behavior is guided through the 
labyrinth of life by signposts that he is 
or is not on his way toward his ultimate 
goals. Perhaps the best paradigm for 
human learning is the hare-and-hounds 
race. Every few rods, one spots the piece 
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of torn newspaper which informs him 
that he is still hot on the trail. The pieces 
of newspaper, like the saying of “Right,” 
are valueless in themselves—they merely 
serve as signs that one is on the correct 
way. So perhaps more effective learning 
in school would be accomplished if the 
teacher could lay down clearer and more 
effective clues to responses which con- 
stitute desired learning. 

It almost becomes a question, then, as 
to what learning is. Is the essence of 
learning to be found in the acquisition 
of a bit of behavior in the form of habit 
or skill? Or is the essence of learning to 
be found in the perception of the situa- 
tion, in noting the relationships to be 
found in it and the route to take to get 
from where one is to where one wants 
to go? If the latter is learning, then the 
learning has taken place by the time one 
is ready to perform the act. The typical 
situation, as in trying to solve a puzzle, 
is one in which one attempts the act 
while only dimly perceiving the relation- 
ships in the situation; and one’s percep- 
tion of relationships improves by virtue 
of the manipulation of the situation. Pro- 
bably learning is a complicated process 
which includes both the perception and 
cognition of relationships and also the 
performance itself, so that reaching the 
sought-after goal serves as a guide to 
more accurate perception and cognition. 

This distinction between learning as 
a mechanical process depending wholly 
on reinforcement or reward, and learn- 
ing as a perceptive and cognitive process, 
is the basis for one of the major differ- 
ences in educational theory today. 
Thorndike expressed the former point 
of view in his discussion of the learning 
of arithmetic and algebra. “Most pupils 
do not master meanings once for all from 
definitions and illustration and then fix 
them in memory by using them. They 
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obtain vague, partial and even inaccurate 
notions from the definitions and illustra- 
tions . . . By taking tests, and by being 
told when he is right and when he is 
wrong, and what the right answers are, 
the pupil will come in time to an under- 
standing of what literal numbers are. The 
process is not usually to get the meaning 
all at once from the definitions and iilu- 
strations, but rather to get it gradually 
from operating with the things in ques- 
tion.”** “Modern psychology is suspi- 
cious of all cases where habits are sup- 
posed to be easily divorced from prin- 
ciple. It so often happens that the really 
effective principle is the product of the 
habits, not their producer. A man’s con- 
duct seems to determine his conscience 
more than his conscience his conduct.” ** 

The cognitive point of view of learn- 
ing in education is well presented by 
Fehr in his discussions of learning in 
mathematics. “He [the student] first 
learns his mathematics as a way of think- 
ing, not as a set of skills . . . Once a con- 
cept has been established we practice 
thinking with the concept . .. We finally 
symbolize it [this type of thinking] in 
the mature computational processes that 
become the tools with which we fashion 
any future thinking with these concepts. 
Then we practice or drill with the tools 
until they are efficient devices under our 
conceptual and manipulatory control.” 

It has been believed for many years, 
and still is believed by many teachers, 
that a child learns merely by repeating 
an act without reinforcement or reward. 
Indeed, this belief is the justification for 
much of the drill work in schools. If a 
child cannot learn by doing a thing once, 
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then let him learn by repeating it many 
times. But Thorndike demonstrated by 
simple experiments the falseness of this 
belief in the learning efficacy of mere 
repetition. In one of these experiments he 
would ask a student to sit, blindfolded 
or with eyes closed, with a pad of paper 
before him, and again and again draw a 
line four inches long “with one quick 
shove.” A subject who performed this 
act 2,203 times came no closer to drawing 
a line four inches long on the last try 
than on the first. In his first 175 tries, his 
lines varied from 4.5 inches to 6.2 inches 
with an average of 5.2 inches. In his last 
192 trials, his lines varied from 4.1 inches 
to 5.7 inches with an average length of 
5.0 inches.*° Since the subject had no 
guide as to his correctness, it was impos- 
sible for him to improve. Learning can 
take place only when one is able to deter- 
mine whether what he is doing brings 
him closer to his goal. 

Skinner, in recent years, has demon- 
strated conclusively that animals such as 
pigeons, rats, dogs, and monkeys can be 
taught complicated acts by the use of 
appropriate reinforcements appropriately 
scheduled. Animal trainers have long 
been aware of the use of reward and the 
principles of reinforcement in the train- 
ing of animals. The Brelands, who are 
apparently capitalizing on recent refine- 
ments in learning theory, have stated that 
they find the work of Skinner most help- 
ful." “The systematic nature of the the- 
ory puts us in a position to advance to 
new and more elaborate behavior pat- 
terns, to predict results and forestall dif- 
ficulties.” ** 
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One of the first persons to use the 
principle of immediate reinforcement for 
human learning in a practical situation 
was Keller. During World War II he set 
up a training program for learning the 
Morse code using this simple sequence 
of events with spectacular results: pre- 
sentation of the Morse-code signal, writ- 
ing of the letter or digit which corres- 
ponds with the signal by the student, an- 
nouncement of the correct response by 
the instructor.** This principle, which 
Skinner is now advocating, should be 
much more widely used for school learn- 
ing. 

Skinner believes that much school 
activity is wasteful and uneconomical be- 
cause reinforcement or rewards are not 
skillfully or economically used.** He 
points out the relative infrequency of 
reinforcement in much of school learning 
(pupils simply have no guide as to what 
is expected of them): the reinforcements, 
if any, come long after the responses. For 
instance, a teacher prepares her class for 
an exercise in the addition of fractions. 
Exercises are assigned as homework, and 
members of the class bring in these exer- 
cises worked out on paper the next day. 
The teacher collects these papers and 
takes them home with her to “correct” 
that evening. The next day (the second 
day after they were done) they are re- 
turned to the class. By that time informa- 
tion as to “right” or “wrong” has lost its 
potency. It is the unusual teacher who 
will require more exercises so that pupils 
who did not employ the correct principle 
or who made careless errors will have an 
opportunity to refine their learning—and 
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it is the unusual pupil who will do this 
on his own initiative. To be effective, 
reinforcement must come within a mat- 
ter of seconds, or a few minutes at most, 
after a response has been made; and the 
learning must be broken down into steps 
which permit reinforcement of each stage 
of the learning. Seen in this light, it is a 
wonder that any learning takes place in 
school at all. If teachers really believed in 
the principle of reinforcement as a con- 
dition for effective learning, there would 
be a much more widespread use of re- 
wards than is now the practice. 

Skinner adds that it is also uneco- 
nomical for a teacher to have to reinforce 
responses which could be reinforced me- 
chanically much more efficiently. He 
foresees a revolution in education which 
would use mechanical learning and rein- 
forcing devices in a learning process 
broken down into a series of minute steps. 
“Reinforcement of the right answer is 
immediate. The mere manipulation of 
the device will probably be reinforcing 
enough to keep the average pupil at work 
for a suitable period each day ... A 
teacher may supervise an entire class to 
work on such devices at the same time, 
yet each child may progress at his own 
rate.” 

Granted that learning could be ren- 
dered very much more efficient by the 
proper use of the principle of reinforce- 
ment, Skinner has overlooked the fact 
that it is a child that is learning. Before 
one of Keller’s subjects used his rein- 
forcement device to learn the Morse code 
he had to want to learn the Morse code. 
Before one of Skinner's pigeons would 
learn “three or four well-defined re- 
sponses in a single demonstration period,” 
Skinner had to arrange to “present food 
to a hungry pigeon at the right time.” 
Before a school child will start to work 
Ibid., p. 95. 
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on the machine which will teach him 
arithmetic processes, spelling, or a for- 
eign language, he must want to learn 
these subjects, he must crave to have 
someone tell him when he is right, and— 
most of all—he must want to please some- 
one who will reward him with desired 
admiration or approval. 

There are factors which militate against 
the actual use of reinforcement in our 
schools and which prevent learning from 
being as efficient as it might be. Psychol- 
ogists have learned much about the basic 
factors in learning from experimentation 
with animals, but knowledge about how 
animals learn fails to account for the 
vagaries of human beings in their learning. 
Man, for instance, unlike the lower ani- 
mals, is able to think about the rewards 
he receives, to compare them, ascribe 
meaning and significance to them, and 
interpret them. He can compare rewards 
which he receives with those received by 
others. 

For a child not to receive a reward is 
frequently interpreted as a punishment. 
If those children who are successful in 
their learning are rewarded by some spe- 
cial privilege—a trip to the lunchroom, 
being excused from school early, exemp- 

tion from some irksome task--those who 

do not get so rewarded feel that they are 
being discriminated against and punished, 
and tend to suffer from all of the un- 
fortunate attitudes that accompany pun- 
ishment. When some animals are re- 
warded, those who are not rewarded 
simply continue to strive in any way they 
can to satisfy their aroused needs, but 
it is doubtful that they feel they have 
been discriminated against. 

In rewarding an animal, one attaches 
the reward to the act that preceded it. 
But in the case of human beings, one re- 
wards not only the act but the person, 
so that the whole psychology of the self 


is involved in learning. Of necessity, re- 
inforcement not only reinforces the be- 
havior which is rewarded but at the same 
time enhances the self and results in an 
increase of self-satisfaction, self-confi- 
dence, and self-esteem. Failure to reward 
behavior leaves the child either hopeful 
or confused, but if a child receives dif- 
ferential treatment in relation to those 
around him he becomes self-satisfied or 
discouraged or defiant as the case may 
be. Failure to be rewarded when it is 
expected leads ultimately to a lowering 
of the self-concept and of self-confidence. 

Really to apply the law of effect is to 
set up a competitive society. For if those 
who first make the correct response are 
rewarded, then a distinction is made be- 
tween those fortunate first and those 
who are slower in making the to-be-re- 
warded response. And, this differentiation 
leads of necessity to competition. For 
everyone in a group to be rewarded 
means that everyone is learning at the 
same rate, which is impossible; and for 
no one to be rewarded means no learn- 
ing. If our society believes in education, 
then it must be willing to accept the 
necessity for differentiated rewards and 
differential learning. 

Education has put a premium on co- 
operative as contrasted with competitive 
behavior, not because cooperative be- 
havior is more effective for learning 
(Maller)** but because cooperative be- 
havior leads to more socially desirable 
outcomes. We need to ask ourselves what 
the motivation and the rewards of co- 
operative behavior are. They are no dif- 
ferent essentially from those of competi- 
tive behavior, but the social arrangement 
is such that the rewards can be achieved 

86 J. B. Maller, Cooperation and Competition: 
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only through cooperative effort. This 
has been demonstrated with animals by 
Crawford,"’ who taught young chimpan- 
zees to pull a box to them by means of 
an attached rope in order to obtain the 
food reward in the box. Later the box 
was increased in weight so that it could 
not be pulled by one chimpanzee acting 
alone but could be pulled by two acting 
together. After some preliminary train- 
ing in a new arrangement with two ropes 
attached to the box, both chimpanzees 
learned how to pull together, each to 
receive his food reward. In human affairs 
this is well illustrated in the athletic team 
in which each member of the team plays 
his part so that the team as a whole may 
win. In this instance, the reward is a 
group reward. Note, too, that the ele- 
ment of competition remains, although 
now it is group competition. But many 
activities—such as building, putting out 
the school paper, teamwork in mountain 
climbing—require cooperative effort with- 
out introducing competition. The person 
who has achieved his reward competi- 
tively craves competition because that is 
the condition, for him, for being re- 
warded; but he who has found his satis- 
faction through cooperative effort craves 
that kind of social situation because in 
the past that has been the condition for 
his finding satisfaction. 

The question may well be asked, 
“What is a reward?” Because “reward” 
is a term popularly used to indicate the 
sum of money one receives for returning 
a lost article, or the medal one receives 
for performing an act of heroism, or the 
gift that one receives for the writing of a 
meritorious poem, for painting a picture, 
or even for doing arithmetic perfectly, 
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one expects a reward to be some tangible 
object of value to be given for some ap- 
proved act or work. It should be noted 
that there is a reciprocal relation between 
the goal of striving, which serves as a 
motivation for learning, and the attain- 
ment of that goal, which serves as a re- 
ward. The same human needs—food, 
safety, affection, approval, self-esteem, 
success, and independence—mentioned 
in the author’s paper on motivation,"* be- 
come rewards once they are attained. And 
the acts that lead to their attainment are 
the acts that are learned. Teachers should 
realize that reinforcement for learning in 
school need not necessarily be tangible 
tokens of approval in the form of gold 
stars, prizes, medals, or a place on an 
honor role, although, to be sure, these 
tangible rewards are effective. As was the 
case with respect to motivation, the most 
effective rewards are intangible relation- 
ships. With children, the most effective 
reinforcements for learning are the teach- 
er’s acceptance and approval. To reward 
children one need not make costly out- 
lays for expensive gifts, Quite sufficient 
will be the teacher's attention and in- 
terest, her pleasure and satisfaction at 
what the pupil does. But the teacher must 
make her expressions of pleasure obvious, 
and they must be sincere. 

The most potent reward for classroom 
learning is the teacher’s acceptance of 
what the pupil does and the way he does 
it, because this acceptance becomes a 
guide to the pupil in his future activities. 
This acceptance on the part of the teacher 
can take the form of tangible tokens, 
such as gold stars, honor rolls, and the 
like. But there is a tendency to short- 
circuit rewards so that a “Correct” or 
“Right” will do equally well. The effec- 
tive teacner has reduced her gestures of 
approbation to the slightest nod of the 

58 Symonds, op. cit. 
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head, a gleam in the eye, and general 
relaxed posture, and pupils become sen- 
sitive to these minute signs of a teacher’s 
pleasure or displeasure with their per- 
formance. 

In this matter of giving rewards, the 
question of who gives the rewards is 
important. A reward means more and 
hence is more reinforcing if it comes 
from a person who is liked and respected. 
The most successful teacher is one who 
makes pupils care mightily whether their 
teacher approves of them or not. The 
person who builds up this demand is the 
one who has the most rewards to offer, 
who makes receiving her smile or her 
gesture of approval most pleasurable and 
desirable. The teacher on the other hand 
who is disagreeable, cross, or punitive will 
find that the rewards she has to offer are 
not sought after because they are as- 
sociated with unpleasantness, and con- 
sequently are not reinforcing to the 
learning in school. So learning depends 
not only on what rewards are given, but 
on who gives them. 

What if a father motivates his son by 
saying, “If you get all A’s and B’s on 
your next report card, I will teach you 
how to drive the car”? This sort of eco- 
nomic transaction—‘I will pay you by 
teaching you to drive if you will reward 
me by bringing home a good report card” 
(education by bribery)—arouses the 
anger of many educators. And yet the 
principle is not different from that which 
has been elaborated earlier in this paper 
as essential for all learning. One is re- 
minded again of the distinction between 
intrinsic and extrinsic learning and recog- 
nizes that this is a particularly flagrant 
example of learning that is extrinsic. To 
the psychologist it is not so much the 
offering of such a reward that is disturb- 
ing as the nature of the relationship 
which it implies. One wonders if the boy 


should not be taught to drive whether his 
school marks are good or not. One won- 
ders if the situation does not indicate an- 
tagonism, hostility, and tension in the 
relationship, leading to resistance to learn- 
ing on the part of the boy and the use of 
harsh measures on the part of the father. 

In his later work Thorndike conducted 
a whole series of learning experiments 
using as his only reward the saying of 
“Right” following a correct response and 
“Wrong” following an incorrect one. 
Thorndike assumed that the saying of 
“Right” served as a reward. “Food when 
hungry, freedom from restraint, hitting 
the mark, hearing ‘Right’ rather than 
‘Wrong,’ or being otherwise approved 
by others or by oneself—these are samp-es 
of satisfiers commonly used to aid learn- 
ing by animals or men.” ** And Thorn- 
dike’s experimental results bore out this 
assumption. But one is justified in asking 
why saying “Right” serves as a reward. 
The answer is that those who respond to 
“Right” as a reward have learned to do 
so because it has become a symbol or 
token of approval by someone else and 
because it is this approval that everyone 
craves. But we especially crave approval 
from someone whom we admire and 
whose approval adds to our own self- 
esteem. So those who participated in 
Thorndike’s experiments were sensitive 
to “Right” because it meant that they had 
satisfied Thorndike or his deputy, and 
because his satisfaction as expressed by 
“Right” added to the learner’s satisfaction 
and self-esteem. Of course, Thorndike’s 
subjects would not have felt “Right” to 
be a reward if it had been said by an 
ignorant person or someone who lacked 
prestige, or if earlier experiences of be- 
ing “right” had not been satisfying. 

At this point it is important to recog- 
nize again the process of introjection or 
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internalization which plays so large 
part in human affairs. What our parents, 
brothers and sisters, teachers and class- 
mates wish for us we eventually come to 
wish for ourselves. And standards of per- 
formance which originally were set for 
us by our parents and teachers, or were 
determined by circumstances (2 + 2 = 
4), we eventually set for ourselves pro- 
vided we want to maintain the good will 
or avoid the ill will of those on whom 
we are dependent and be able to function 
appropriately in all circumstances. 

This introjection or internalization ap- 


plies to rewards as well as to beliefs and . 


attitudes of a more general nature. This 
means that if a person is motivated he 
may adopt his own standards of attain- 
ment and these will serve as rewards and 
reinforcements in his learning. In this way 
someone might, by applying himself, 
teach himself to draw a map or to knit 
a sweater because he has within himself 
standards for the product which he wants 
to achieve. This actually is the goal of 
all teaching—to help the learner set for 
himself his own standards of attainment, 
so that eventually he may learn indepen- 
dently of a teacher. Thus the person who 
has internalized standards of performance 
has his own inner rewards, when he has 
met his standards, to serve as guides to 
learning—he practices until he is satisfied 
with his playing of a Beethoven sonata, 
he has pride in keeping the weeds out of 
his garden, he studies to meet his own 
standards as a lawyer or a minister. 
There will be some who will object to 
the formula, “Reward or reinforcement 


is a requisite for all learning.” The neces- 
sity for reinforcement may be readily ad- 
mitted for the learnings in language, 
mathematics, and science wherein there 
is one and only one correct answer— 
learning “set out in advance” as it has 
been called. But it is vigorously denied 
for the kinds of learning called “spon- 
taneous,” “creative,” “expression 
within.” The little child takes up a pencil 
and is intrigued when he discovers that 
the pencil makes black marks on a sheet 
of paper. (The marks at first, simply as 
marks, serve as a reward). Later he ex- 
periences new excitement when he dis- 
covers that his marks can be made to 
resemble outer objects, and also to express 
inner feeling. This correspondence also 
serves as a reinforcement. But the rein- 
forcement is aided by approving exclama- 
tions from his teacher and parents, and 
by having his picture hung on the wall. 
And the picture hung on the wall (pre- 
sumably because it has merit) serves as a 
guide and a goal to other children who 
crave this kind of recognition for them- 
selves. It is impossible to live in an un- 
guided world. If one wonders sometimes 
at trends in modern art, let him consider 
whether they cannot be attributed to re- 
inforcement: certain pictures are bought 
and hung in museums, are shown in ex- 
hibits and galleries, bring high prices, and 
get copied and reproduced—all going 
back in the first place to the fact that one 
person put on paper or canvas what he 
observed, experienced, or felt, which for 
him was its own reinforcement. 
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NSTITUTIONAL religion is an important 
factor in the American social and cul- 
tural scene. According to the latest pub- 
lished statistics, there are in the United 
States 255 religious bodies with a total 
membership of about 95 million, or nearly 
60 per cent of the population. If only 
adults were considered, the percentage 
would be substantially higher. Of these, 
56 million are Protestant Christian, 32 
million are Roman Catholic, 5 million are 
Jewish and 2 million are Eastern Ortho- 
dox. The multiplicity indicated by the 
number 255 is misleading, since the great 
majority are members of a relatively small 
number of major religious bodies. Never- 
theless, plurality of religious organizations 
is a dominant feature of the American 
scene, of particular importance for the 
problem of religion in public education. 
There are three main issues about 
which religious persons and groups differ. 
The first has to do with the nature and 
authority of the religious organization. 
At one extreme, among the groups we are 
considering, are the Roman Catholics, 


* Professor Phenix, whose special interest is 
the relation of religion to education and culture, 
is the author of a recent book, /ntelligible Re- 
ligion. He has served 2 chaplain and professor 
of religion at Carleton College and as program 
associate for the Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
in New Haven, Connecticut. He is a Fellow of 
the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. 


with a centralized, authoritarian, hier- 
archical church. At the other extreme are 
the Quakers and Baptists, with traditions 
of individual freedom and local auton- 
omy. The second issue is the nature and 
interpretation of the Bible. The right 
wing is made up of fundamentalists who 
regard the Scripture as the literal Word 
of God disclosed through supernatural 
revelation. The left wing contains the 
modernists who regard the Bible merely 
as a record of the history and religious 
experience of the Hebrews and early 
Christians. The third issue is the charac- 
ter of worship. On the one hand there 
are the formal, liturgical, traditional types 
and on the other hand the informal, free, 
spontaneous modes. 

But what is it that these differing be- 
liefs and practices have in common, that 
they should all be called “religion”? What 
is religion? There is no standard and uni- 
versally accepted definition. Yet there is 
a widely used meaning which is especially 
useful in analyzing the role of religion in 
education. Religion may be. defined as 
comprehensive life-orientation, or again, 
as the pattern of organization cf life in 
relation to values regarded as ultimate 
(i.e., involving crucial or life-and-death 
decisions). Thus, the differing views of 
the various religious groups are expres- 
sions of contrasting convictions about the 
ultimate meaning of life or about the 
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scheme of crucial values which governs 
its conduct, 

This is what religion aims to be and 
claims for itself, despite the fact that there 
are many who are only nominal members 
of a religious body. Every religion pro- 
fesses and promotes a comprehensive 
scheme of outlook and motivation, even 
though its adherents may fail to embody 
it. Also there may be many who do em- 
body it but do not confess allegiance to 
the institution promoting it. For this rea- 
son the true and complete story of re- 
ligion is not told by official membership 
statistics. 

If we use this broad, functional defini- 
tion of religion, it follows that everyone 
has some religion, since everyone has 
some pattern of life-orientation and some 
ultimate values. Religious institutions are 
merely social embodiments and historical 
concretions of certain commonly shared 
patterns of practical ultimate conviction. 
The fundamental question about religion, 
then, is not whether one has it or not, but 
what kind of religion he has. By what ul- 
timate commitments is his life governed? 
About what supreme loyalties does his 
existence center? By devotion to what 
highest ends is his conduct motivated? It 
is the answers to such questions that re- 
veal the true character of religious faiths. 
And it is in these answers that the essen- 
tial character of cultures is manifested. 
Religion is the vital center or innermost 
principle of culture. 

Religion conceived in this fashion is 
obviously of central importance for edu- 
cation, since the nature of the educative 
process—goals, methods, materials, mo- 
tives—will reflect a pattern of ultimate 
values. Every educational program has an 
implicit or explicit rationale derived from 
a pattern of convictions about what is of 
life-and-death importance. Hence every 
educational system presupposes some re- 


ligious faith, and the problems of educa- 
tion require attention to the prior prob- 
lems of underlying life-orientation. 

The special difficulty in connection 
with American public education is the 
plurality of religious faiths—not only the 
255 bodies officially reporting but the 
many other varieties of ultimate commit- 
ment which find no organized social ex- 
pression or which are not recognized as 
“religious” in the conventional sense. For 
the public school—indeed for any public 
enterprise, but especially for the school, 
by whose program the loyalties of a peo- 
ple are transmitted—the basic question is: 
How can people with differing ultimate 
values and life-orientations live together 
and cooperate in a program of public en- 
deavor? Negatively, we need to face the 
fact that people cannot live together or 
cooperate in matters governed by op- 
posed values of life-and-death impor- 
tance. To assume a pre-established har- 
mony in human affairs or the possibility 
of an easy resolution of differences simply 
by closer acquaintance or more discussion 
is to surrender to sentimental illusion. 

Living together and operating public 
enterprises is possible only with a com- 
mon faith in respect to certain human re- 
lationships, in which the ultimate values of 
association are agreed upon, and where 
differences in values are in the realm of 
penultimate concerns or relate to matters 
other than social organization. In particu- 
lar, the American public school system 
presupposes a common faith of some kind, 
at least with respect to the principles ef 
association and cooperation amongst di- 
verse patterns of belief and practice. 

Historically, the American people have 
resolved the general problem of religion 
in public enterprises by the classic prin- 
ciple of “separation of church and state.’ 
This means (1) freedom of religious 
groups from state domination or interfer- 
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ence, (2) individual liberty of conscience 
in the holding of beliefs and the practice 
of worship, and (3) freedom of govern- 
ment from any and every form of ecclesi- 
astical control or intervention. This doc- 
trine is embodied in the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 

But the principle that church and state 
should be separate does not mean that 
religion and state should be severed. In- 
deed, according to a fundamental func- 
tional definition of religion, as suggested 
above, such a separation would be impos- 
sible, since the very conduct of govern- 
ment presupposes commitment to certain 
values as ultimate. It is usually said that 
the common faith of America is the dem- 
ocratic faith. One article of this dem- 
ocratic faith, embodied in the separation 
principle, is that freedom of belief has 
priority over any ecclesiastical institution 
and its claims to authority. American 
democracy therefore presupposes a par- 
ticular doctrine of the institutional church 
as not supremely authoritative and as not 


coextensive with religion. This is a theo- 


logical doctrine (historically derived 
from Protestantism) to which all Ameri- 
cans tacitly subscribe, as part of their 
common democratic faith. In our de- 
mocracy, preservation of freedom of in- 
dividual conscience and belief is a matter 
of life-and-death importance and as such 
is functionally a religious principle. 

The principle of separation of church 
and state as applied to education has had 
two consequences. On the one hand, it 
has confirmed and encouraged the estab- 


lishment of parochial schools, where sec- 


tarian religious instruction may freely and 
properly be given. On the other hand, it 
has brought about the progressive secu- 
larization of the American public schools. 

This secularization has involved three 
things. First, ecclesiastical control of pub- 
lic schools has been prohibited. The 


schools have been governed by local 
boards and state departments of educa- 
tion, operating without regard to church 
affiliation. 

Second, instruction in traditional re- 
ligion has been largely avoided. Sectarian 
instruction has been widely recognized as 
contrary to law, and there has been re- 
luctance in most places to attempt non- 
sectarian teaching, on the ground either 
that it too is prohibited by law or that 
it would lead to conflict and controversy 
with groups holding a different interpre- 
tation and hence considering the suppos- 
edly nonsectarian teaching to be actually 
sectarian. The secularized public school 
thus tends as far as possible to avoid all 
reference to specifically religious matters 
(in the conventional sense), and especially 
to avoid reference to the articles of belief 
of the various churches. 

Third, the secularization of public edu- 
cation has entailed the substitution of a 
new scheme of comprehensive orientation 
and of ultimate values in place of those 
underlying the traditional religions. It was 
pointed out above that with a fundamen- 
tal functional definition of religion the 
question is not religion or no religion but 
only what kind of religion. Thus the sec- 
ularization of public education does not 
mean the elimination of a faith basis for 
the educational enterprise. It simply 
means the development of a new pattern 
of practical ultimates by which public 
education is to be guided. Secular public 
education is not and cannot be free of 
first principles or basic assumptions—in 
short, of religious presuppositions. There 
is an implicit common faith of secular 
public education, with distinctive doc- 
trines—of man, of the nature of know!l- 
edge, and of the highest goods—which 
constitute the articles of that faith. 

The crucial question for our time con- 
cerning religion in American public edu- 


il 


cation is whether this three-fold pattern 
of secularization is right and proper for 
the public schools. Should public educa- 
tion be secular in these respects, or should 
the proper role of religion in education be 
differently conceived? Should the com- 
mon faith of public education be the 
same as for most other public enterprises 
(e.g., the conduct of government), where 
the common bond is simply agreement on 
certain canons of administrative proce- 
dure? Or does the special nature of the 
educational enterprise require a more pro- 
found common commitment, and one 
more directly related to the faiths of tra- 
ditional religion? 

I wish to present my answer to this cru- 
cial question by evaluating in order the 
three components of secularism in public 
education mentioned above. As to the 
first, it seems clear that the public schools 
should remain free of any ecclesiastical 
control. This is a direct and obvious con- 
sequence of the principle of separation of 
church and state. A publicly supported 
school under church auspices would in- 
volve the state in the propagation of a 
particular faith. If support were given on 
a per-pupil or other pro-rata basis 
amongst the denominations, disputes and 
rivalries would be inevitable. But more 
important, such schools would not in any 
full sense be public, since the educational 
program would inevitably presuppose ad- 
herence to or tacit acceptance of a par- 
ticular church position. On the same 
grounds, there is no justification for per- 
mitting or requiring the use of any pray- 
ers, the reading of scriptures (with or 
without comment), or the corporate ex- 
ercise of any other religious act in the 
public school, including, I might add, the 
pledge of allegiance with the phrase “un- 
der God.” Such practices are a direct vio- 
lation of the principle of separation and a 
denial of religious freedom (particularly 
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for those who profess no religious al- 
legiance). 

The second aspect of secularization— 
the elimination of references to religion 
in its various forms from the curriculum 
—seems quite unwarranted. Religion in 
its many historic forms has been and con- 
tinues to be an important fact in human 
culture and as such should be studied in 
the schools. That the perceptive and fair- 
minded teaching of the major religious 
ideas and practices of mankind, in con- 
texts appropriate to their consideration, 
is not an easy task is readily granted. But 
it is difficult also to teach mathematics 
to promote rational understanding rather 
than routine manipulation of symbols. 
That religion is controversial and emo- 
tion-arousing is no reason for avoiding 
it. It is all the more important to con- 
sider it, for a main objective of education 
ought to be development of the ability 
to deal intelligently and constructively 
with disputed and feeling-charged issues. 
This applies to economic and political 
issues as well as to religion. To restrict 
public education to matters on which 
everyone agrees would be to shun a 
primary educational responsibility. 

The proposal that religion as a reality 
of cultural life be given its fair place in 
the public school curriculum is sub- 
stantially the intent of the recent recom- 
mendations by the Educational Policies 
Commission (1951) and by the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education (1953) 
advocating the “objective” or “factual” 
study of religion. This ought to be done 
simply in the interests of intellectual ade- 
quacy. That it would not be easy to in- 
sure the competence of teachers for this 
task, or that some churches might object 
to having their faiths presented along 
with other faiths by an independent 
agency, may be granted without in the 
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least detracting from the importance and 
urgency of the task. 

But it is not enough that religion be 
objectively presented where appropriate 
to the various school disciplines. As 
pointed out earlier, religion is not chiefly 
a matter of rational understanding but of 


ultimate concern or supreme commit- 


ment. Hence to have factual knowledge, 
however valuable, about religion, is not 
the same as being religious. In fact, a 
spectator relationship to the varieties of 
faith may hinder the acknowledgment 
of one’s own ultimate concerns. This 
prompts the questions: Is it the proper 
function of the public school to encour- 
age religious commitment? Is it right for 
the school in some sense to teach religion, 
as well as to teach about religion? 

My answer to these questions is that 
it is not right for the school either to 
teach any one kind of religion or to en- 
courage students to be religious (in the 
conventional sense) rather than non-reli- 
gious (e.g., by urging them to go to 
church or by judging adversely those 
who are not affiliated with any religious 
organization). But I would maintain be- 
yond this that the public school does 
have an obligation and an opportunity to 
“teach religion” in the fundamental func- 
tional sense. To make this clear I must 
consider the third aspect of seculariza- 
tion referred to above. It was pointed out 
that the secular public school rests upon 
certain basic assumptions and presup- 
poses a particular total orientation and 
scheme of values which constitute its 
common faith. These provide in the func- 
tional sense a religious foundation for 
public education. The point I want to 
underline is that this common faith of 
public education needs to be recognized 
for what it is, made explicit, criticized, 
and reconstructed. 

Insofar as there are primary commit- 


ments underlying the school enterprise, 
religion is being taught. It is important, 
then, to ask whether the faith being thus 
propagated in public education is the 
highest possible common faith or an in- 
adequate substitute for it. It is not easy to 
state what the actual faith now under- 
lying the secular public school is. For 
many it would include belief in the self- 
sufficiency and autonomy of man, in 
human society as the arbiter of morality 
and the master of its own destiny, and in 
the sole reliability of natural scientific 
inquiry to provide knowledge. On such 
assumptions, most historic religion is of 
minor importance if not positively mis- 
leading, and its excision from the school 
program leads to freedom both from sec- 
tarian strife and from concern with out- 
grown superstitions. 

But these fundamental questions about 
the nature and destiny of man, his place 
in the larger scheme of things, the foun- 
dation of moral conduct, the right meth- 
ods of inquiry and the criteria for truth— 
these questions upon which the conduct 
of the whole educational enterprise de- 
pends—are by no means so clearly and 
finally settled that a common faith for 
public education can be built upon the 
answers which many have so confidently 
set forth. It seems unfortunately to be 
the case that what has been presented as 
a means for preserving religious peace 
and freedom through secularization has 
to some extent become a method of 
propagating a particular dogmatic faith, 
namely, scientific naturalism or, to give 
it another name, naturalistic humanism. 

Then what is to be done? Should doc- 
trinaire humanism give way to orthodox 
theism as the foundation of public educa- 
tion? By no means. Should the attempt 
to find a common faith for public schools 
be abandoned and education be surren- 
dered to sectarian agencies? By no means. 
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The answer seems to me to lie in the 
formulation and adoption of a faith more 
comprehensive and more profound than 
the warring dogmas of most existing 
faiths, including scientific naturalism. 
This faith would rest upon the following 
premises: (1) that there are ultimate con- 
cerns which human beings have about 
such matters as the origin of existence, the 
meaning and purpose of human life, and 
the sources of moral guidance; (2) that 
these questions arise out of the common 
and universal human situation or predica- 
ment; (3) that to the questions there are 
many different answers and expressions 
of these answers, and that no single set of 
answers to the common questions has 
been found which will command uni- 
versal assent; (4) that there is an obliga- 
tion in the school program to recognize 
and to acknowledge the ultimate ques- 
tions and in appropriate ways to help 
students to confront them; and (5) that 
the school can and ought to utilize the 
beliefs and practices of the historic reli- 
gions (and “anti-religions”) to illustrate 
ways in which men have sought to an- 
swer these problems. Indeed, the work- 
ing out and advancement of such a com- 
mon faith—one which properly balances 
the need for unity with commitment to 
diversity—is the essence of the American 
common school tradition. 

To summarize: The philosophy of the 
common school is, in my opinion, defec- 


tive in three respects. (1) It has not been 
recognized that the secular public school 
rests upon a faith, a chosen set of highest 
values and a particular orientation frame- 
work. (2) This faith has been in certain 
respects and in the hands of certain inter- 
preters as narrow, dogmatic, and exclu- 
sive as some theological systems. (3) It 
has been a superficial faith, tending to 
restrict education to the areas where 
there are demonstrable and verifiable an- 
swers. I believe that a consideration of 
the religious question points the way to 
a more adequate philosophy for public 
education by requiring (1) an explicit 
recognition and reappraisal of the faith 
basis of the common school program, 
(2) concern for the great questions of 
life, death, and destiny which inhere in 
the human situation rather than for easy, 
superficial answers, and (3) forthright 
and informed reference to the beliefs and 
practices of the major religious (and non- 
religious) faiths to illustrate the answers 
men have found to these questions. 

The public school program has been 
impoverished by being severed from some 
of the deepest springs of human life. We 
ought to be wise enough to know that 
our unity in the human predicament lies 
deeper than our diversity in ecclesiastical 
allegiance. We should be mature enough 
and democratic enough to use religious 
differences to enrich the life of the com- 
mon school. 


Integration of Public Schools 
in New Jersey’ 


HARRY A. STROHL 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER, BATTIN HIGH SCHOOL, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


ery one of the least enviable posi- 
tions in the United States must be 
that of a school administrator in a com- 
munity which has segregation in its pub- 
lic school system. On May 17, 1954, the 
Supreme Court ruled that segregation is 
unconstitutional. As a result, school ad- 
ministrators must take steps to eliminate 
segregation or accede to circumvention 
of the decision. The latter may well be in 
opposition to the educational philoso- 
phies of Southern educators. 

But are we expecting too rapid a 
change? Will our haste to eliminate seg- 
regation cause a needless setback in the 
field of intergroup relations? 

There are some lessons in the story of 
integration in New Jersey which may 
well be of value to school administrators 
elsewhere as they work in compliance 
with the Supreme Court decision and the 
Department of Justice mandate, and pos- 
sibly at variance with the sentiments of 
their communities. 

In 1947, elementary school segregation 
existed in over forty communities in the 
southern portion of New Jersey. For the 
most part it was deliberate and complete, 
though the techniques or manner of 
maintaining segregation differed in form. 


* Dr. Serohl was assistant director of the In- 
sticute of Human Relations Workshop at Rut- 
gers Univers:ty in the summer of 1955. 


There were: 


Separate elementary schools, mixed junior 
and senior high schools. 

Separate elementary and junior high 
schools, mixed senior high schools. 

Divided building—one half Negro, one 
half white. 

Separate classes and teachers for each race 
in the same plant. 

Separate elementary schools for each race 
on the same site. 

Separate elementary schools joined by a 
common auditorium.' 


Now, in 1955, New Jersey has largely 
solved its problems of integration in the 
public schools, but this was not accom- 
plished in the span of eight years. Long 
years of preparation on the part of of- 
ficial agencies and the public preceded 
the elimination of segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. Let us look at some of the 
high spots in the New Jersey story to see 
what can be learned. 

Although most people consider New 
Jersey a northern state, the southern sec- 
tion of the state has followed the patterns 
traditionally associated with the South. 
New Jersey is a fruitful ground for social 
research, as it has consistently been di- 
vided regarding major issues. Tradition- 
ally it is neither Democratic nor Repub- 


‘Interracial Committee of the New Jersey 
Conference of Social Work in cooperation with 
the State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, The Negro in New Jersey, p. 37. 
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lican. Dr. Marion T. Wright refers to 
New Jersey as “the Georgia of the 
North.” ? The northern section of Jersey 
in the past decade has witnessed the strug- 
gle to achieve greater adherence to demo- 
cratic ideals, while the southern section 
has faced the turmoil of the South as it 
struggles to adapt itself to democratic 
concepts and changing economic condi- 
tions. 

The full story of the history of civil 
rights in New Jersey, as well as the de- 
velopment of integration of the public 
schools has been told elsewhere.’ The 
purpose of this discussion is to develop 
the framework for the story of New Jer- 
sey in its struggle to eliminate segregation 
from its public schools. 

As early as 1881, segregation in the 
public schools was forbidden by statute. 
The law made it a misdemeanor for any 
board of education member to vote for 
the exclusion of any person on the 
grounds of race, religion, or nationality.‘ 
The primary effect of this law was to 
cause the northern section of the state to 
take steps to eliminate segregation and to 
give aggrieved persons throughout the 
state a statute of clear and definite lan- 
guage which would hold in court. This 
law did not end segregation; it continued 
almost unhampered in the southern sec- 
tion of the state, probably because of the 
necessity for the aggrieved person to 
bring suit. 

-The New Jersey Civil Rights law stated 
that all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the state would be entitled to the full and 

2 Marion T. Wright, “Extending Civil Rights 
in New Jersey through the Division Against 
Discrimination.” Reprinted from the Journal of 
Negro History, January, 1953, p. 91, by the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc. 
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equal enjoyment of the accommodations, 
advantages, facilities, and privileges of 
inns, public conveyances on land or 
water, theaters, and other places of pub- 
lic amusement. This law was amended in 
1917, 1920, and 1935 to keep it current 
with the development of the state.’ 

A revitalized program for improve- 
ment of rights of minority peoples with- 
in the state through legislation and educa- 
tion began in the 1940's. Laws were 
passed forbidding discrimination in em- 
ployment. Test cases of segregation in 
public schools pointed out that the era of 
ignoring existing statutes was over. Offi- 
cial agencies called the attention of the 
legislature and the public to existing dis- 
criminations. The end result was a pro- 
vision in the 1947 Constitution which 
forbade segregation in the public schools. 
The task of enforcement was given 
to the Division Against Discrimination, 
which was supported by chief authori- 
ties of the state. 

The Division moved with dispatch, 
studying the conditions and extent of 
segregation in the schools of New Jersey 
and combining pressure and a spirit of 
cooperation with all school officials who 
were involved. By 1952 most of the ad- 
ministrative and community problems re- 
garding the elimination of segregated 
schools had been overcome.* 

Does this sound simple? It wasn’t. It 
took the state of New Jersey from 1881 
until 1947 to write and enforce a clear- 
cut policy of anti-segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. Prior to the 1947 provision, 
groundwork in the field of human rela- 


® Annual Report of the Urban Colored Popu- 
lation Commission, 1946, p. 44. 

¢For a presentation of the methods used by 
the DAD in its four- to five-year program see 
Harry A. Strohl, “The Elimination of tae 
tion in the Elementary Schools of Southern 
New Jersey,” Chapters III, V, and VI. Unpub- 
lished Doctora) Dissertation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 
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tions by Civil Rights Commissions, the 
NAACP, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and other groups 
had created a climate of opinion which 
made the new law acceptable. There was 
a law forbidding discrimination in em- 
ploying and discharging persons, and an 
efficient, well-trained staff was equipped 
to enforce such legislation. When the 
State Department of Education began to 
work on the problem of eliminating seg- 
regation in the schools, the staff of the 
Division Against Discrimination was al- 
ready in existence, known throughout the 
state, and capable of accepting the en- 
forcement role and completing it with 
dispatch. 


MEANS UTILIZED TO 
ELIMINATE SEGREGATION 


The most common means utilized by 
the forty-five communities which set 
about to eliminate segregation in their 
schools are described below. 

Immediate and Complete. More than 50 
per cent of the communities decided to 
eliminate segregation all at once rather 
than gradually. The larger cities (over 
50,000 population) did not fall into this 
category, but desegregated gradually. 

In no case where immediate desegrega- 
tion was adopted as the method was there 
conflict or violent opposition. The occa- 
sional, unorganized objectors were rea- 
soned with and no exceptions or transfers 
because of protest were allowed. In every 
case the public adhered to these decisions. 
There were occasional small-scale with- 
drawals to private and parochial schools 
in some communities. 

Teacher-Integration Only. Only one 
community utilized the method which in- 
tegrated the staff but not the children. 
This community set up a program of no 
school zones and allowed any child to 
attend any school where space and grade 


allocations to fit his needs existed. By and 
large this has delayed integration for this 
community, but the method does provide 
a safety valve for persons who are vio- 
lently opposed to integration. Where 
such a method is employed there must be 
a surplus of room to facilitate transfers. 
Any community which plans to allow 
children to attend the school of their 
choice should first study the program 
carefully, as it may run counter to ex- 
pressed aims. 

Grade Level. It made little difference 
which grade levels were integrated first. 
Some communities started with the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, while others 
started with the kindergarten. There were 
situations in which other factors seemed 
more significant than the grade level of 
initial integration. 

Negro-Teacher Integration. Fourteen 
communities utilized various means to at- 
tain Negro-teacher integration. Some of 
these methods were: to assign all Negro 
teachers to one grade in the city, to as- 
sign Negro and white teachers in alter- 
nate grades, to assign Negro teachers as 
substitutes and then as permanent staff 
members. The material available indicates 
that these methods were not constructive, 
and most communities discontinued them 
during the second year of integration. 

Public Education. The term “public 
education” as used in New Jersey implies 
an extensive program involving the public 
in the integration. If the program is well 
planned and occurs prior to integration 
but after the entire goal is clearly mapped 
out for the community and publicized, 
the chances for success are increased. 

Public education after desegregation 
has been initiated or accomplished serves 
little purpose in preventing difficulty. It 
may soothe the troubled waters, though 
there is little evidence to this effect. 

Detailed Planning. Almost all the com- 
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munities involved in desegregation in 
New Jersey did considerable planning. 
Where the citizens were aware of the 
planning before integration the technique 
was effective. 

Assigning Administrators’ Children. In 
only a few cases did the school officials 
deliberately assign the children of admin- 
istrative personnel to Negro teachers, but 
doing so may be one means of overcom- 
ing the charge of favoritism. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


From the foregoing discussion it is evi- 
dent that the manner or technique util- 
ized to achieve integration made little dif- 
ference. In some school systems other 
factors were perhaps more significant.’ 
After considerable research it was con- 
cluded that the following factors are in- 
fluential in determining the success or 
failure of an integration program. 

Intensity of Feeling Toward Negroes. 
Where the feeling toward Negroes was 
intense, it required considerably more 
planning to achieve integration. Haste 
was not the pattern in these situations 
but, rather, wise community involvement, 
with representative persons in on the 
planning stages. 

Condition of Existing Facilities. In 
many cities it had been considered ac- 
ceptable to educate the Negroes in sub- 
standard facilities. With integration, the 
white parents refused to allow their chil- 
dren to attend schools which had been 
condemned as unfit places for children. 
All school buildings should be brought 
up to par before any program of integra- 
tion is begun. 

Attitude of Board of Education and 
Superintendent. This is one of the most 
important factors in the entire situation. 
When the superintendent and the board 


7 Strohl, op. cit., p. 137 f. 


adopted a straightforward policy and 
allowed no deviations after they had 
planned well, there was no trouble. Where 
there was vacillation, hesitancy, or op- 
position to integration on the part of 
either the board or the superintendent, 
protest and dissatisfaction ensued. 

Attitude of Negro Staff. In some 
communities opposition to integration 
stemmed from the Negro staff members, 
who felt that their positions were in 
jeopardy or that the field of education 
would be an extremely difficult one for 
the Negro teacher of the future to enter, 
owing to refusal of boards of education 
to hire additional Negro personnel. A 
strong tenure law and the existing teacher 
shortage made this a groundless fear in 
New Jersey. 


SUMMARY 


The lessons learned from New Jersey’s 
integration program are clear. 

1. New Jersey has a comprehensive 
law which was supported by all who 
were responsible for its administration. 

2. An effective agency already in the 
field was capable of. enforcing the law 
and of aiding communities to make the 
adjustment rapidly, with a minimum of 
= friction and regression. 

Administrative officials planned each 
ee carefully, leaving nothing to chance. 
After five years of integration, the per- 
sons who expressed fears of riot, demon- 
strations, and non-compliance, now re- 
gard segregation as a dead issue. 

4. Straightforward action with no de- 
viations brought about less confusion and 
a healthier adjustment than did a devious 
course. All complaints were dealt with 
individually and opposition soon changed 
to cooperation as the goal of better edu- 
cation for all became acceptable to every- 
one involved. 

5. Where superintendents used their 
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authority to assign teachers in accordance 
with ability and personality, the change 
was made with little animosity. Teachers 
now felt they could teach democracy in 
a democratic environment. They felt a 
new challenge, and the quality of teach- 
ing was vastly improved. In their zeal to 
make integration work, some superin- 
tendents assigned their best Negro per- 
sonnel to all-white schools. Where resi- 
dential segregation results in schools of 
one race this often means that the experi- 
enced teachers are replaced by inexperi- 
enced personnel. The pupils may suffer 
from such an assignment policy and it 
should be avoided. Superintendents who 
assigned teachers on the basis of ability 
and personality met only slight opposi- 
tion. 

6. All buildings must be brought up to 
an acceptable standard before integration 
takes place, or opposition will result. 

7. The school administration must be 
sure that only competent personnel is 
hired, as the additional stresses of integra- 
tion will surely tell on the incompetent 
teacher. It may be wise for communities 
to initiate in-service training programs to 
equip personnel to cope with the social 
stresses of integration. 

8. If the school system has an inade- 
quate method of grouping its children or 
of providing for individual differences, 
great dissatisfaction may result from in- 
tegration. A more careful appraisal of the 
situation will reveal that the protests are 
not against integration as such, but really 
are aimed at an inadequate educational 
program. The increased social pressures 
of integration will burst weak seams in 
the educational structure of some sys- 
tems; in others, integration will result in 
a revitalized and more meaningful educa- 
tional program. 

The New Jersey story represents what 


is meant by gradualism in its highest 
sense. No step was made before careful 
study was completed to assure success. 
The public was educated by a wide rep- 
resentation of religious, social, and civic 
agencies. The program for the state in- 
volved many radio and television pro- 
grams, countless pieces of literature, and 
innumerable public addresses by persons 
of good will throughout the state. Teach- 
ers colleges evaluated their programs 
through action research, so that the new 
teacher could evaluate himself as well as 
his training prior to entering an inte- 
grated school system. 

School officials would do well to apply 
themselves to creating a climate where 
integration can be secured with as little 
conflict as possible. Steps have already 
been taken along this line in the South. 
For the past few years considerable sums 
have been expended to equalize the edu- 
cational opportunities for all children. 
There has been an attempt to secure bet- 
ter staffs and facilities for the Negro as 
well as for the white child. As this gap is 
narrowed, the task will be simplified. 

There are many ways to achieve inte- 
gration. Segregation was eliminated rap- 
idly in some New Jersey communities, 
while others required considerable time 
to complete the change. The important 
thing is the goal, which must be attained 
by carefully thought-out programs of ac- 
tion. Rash action might well set integra- 
tion back many years. 

Bustard sums up the story as follows: 

While New Jersey cannot furnish any one 
formula, it can testify that complete inte- 
gration in the public schools can and will 
work, It may even be safe to say once more 
that the way to learn to do a thing is to do 
it, and in this respect New Jersey has 
proved again that the best way ro integrate, 
is to do it.* 


* Bustard, op. cit., p. 285. 
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Current Problems of Nurse Educators’ 


EUGENIA K. SPALDING 


PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, 


principles are demanding atten- 
tion among nurse educators today. 
These are: (1) education for nursing 
should be a truly educational process, (2) 
it should be under the immediate direc- 
tion of an educational body whose pri- 
mary concern is education; (3) it should 
be functional in nature and related con- 
tinuously to the total health needs of the 
people to be served; (4) it should provide 
a sufficient number of nursing personnel 
to meet the nursing needs of today’s so- 
ciety. 

Primary sponsors of these principles 
were the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Both of these associa- 
tions have been merged (along with other 
national nursing organizations) in the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. More re- 
cently, the Florence Nightingale Inter- 
national Foundation has re-emphasized 
these guides for nursing education in 
all countries of the world. 

The philosophy expressed in these prin- 
ciples has stimulated improvement. It has 
also created controversies, especially in 
relation to educational programs in nurs- 
ing conducted by health service agencies. 


* Professor Spalding teaches in the area of 
curriculum development and graduate education 
in nursing at Teachers College. A revised edi- 
tion of her book aoa Nursing: Trends 
and Relationships has recently been published. 
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PRESENT AND EVOLVING 
SYSTEMS 


The present system of education for 
nursing (see diagram) includes a variety 
of pre-service programs: learning nursing 
by correspondence, on-the-job prepara- 
tion for the nursing aide, the program in 
practical nursing, the diploma program in 
the hospital school of nursing, and the 
baccalaureate (generalized and special- 
ized) programs in a university or college. 
The diagram points up three routes by 
which students enter graduate educa- 
tional work in nursing. It indicates the 
great length of time required of graduate 
nurses for advanced study, and shows (in 
the lower part) the unrelatedness of the 
three pre-service programs. 

The concept of the evolving system of 
education for nursing is the climax of 
long effort (fully a half century) to 
change over from a modified apprentice 
plan to a direct educational system. Mean- 
while, pressure for numbers ‘of nurse per- 
sonnel and competition from other fields 
for candidates have tended to delay this 
process. 

Since 1945 renewed efforts, through 
the voluntary accreditation movement, 
have been made to achieve changes in the 
system. But these accreditation efforts, to- 
gether with other factors to be described, 
have actually tended to delay unification 
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of the educational program in nursing 
within institutions of higher education. 

Considerable progress toward a more 
truly unified system of education for 
nursing can be noted in the right-hand 
side of the diagram. If the two-year pre- 
service program in the junior or commu- 
nity college and the proposed two-year 
pre-service educational program in the 
independent school or technical institute 
actually materialize and are productive, 
economy of time and cost for students 
preparing for nursing could result. If ap- 
propriate measurement devices can be 
prepared to determine the ability of these 
graduates to progress to the more ad- 
vanced programs in nursing, this too 
will promote economy by weeding out 
those least likely to profic by further 
training. It is recognized that these two 
types of preparation would, no doubt, be- 
come terminal for many students. An- 
other effect of the materialization of the 
community college and technical institute 
offerings could be the provision of a new 
base line for the system of education in 
nursing in this country. 

The student who desires to prepare for 
a field such as administration or teaching 
in nursing, which requires specialized 
preparation, could save time and money 
if she enrolled in the B.S. (generalized) 
educational program in nursing in a col- 
lege or university at the start of her nurs- 
ing career, The diagram shows how the 
evolving system of education for nursing 
would make this possible. 

What will happen to the program in 
practical nursing if the two-year pre- 
service plans (shown in the evolving sys- 
tem of education for nursing) prove ef- 
fective, remains to be seen. However, 
there will probably always be a need for 
on-the-job preparation for the nursing 
aide. 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 


It was stated earlier that the guiding 
principles which appear to be affecting 
the evolving system of education for 
nursing have created new problems or in- 
tensified some old ones. Several of these 
problems will be discussed briefly in the 
following pages. 

Need for Clarification of Philosophy, 
Goal, and Purposes of Educational Pro- 
grams for Nursing. Purposes' stated in 
many of the school catalogues seem to 
have very little, if any, relationship to the 
educational plans outlined in their pages 
or to actual curricula experienced by the 
students. 

Where the gap between philosophy 
and curriculum is being recognized as a 
problem, instructional staffs are beginning 
to spell out through the curriculum de- 
velopment process the central goals of 
the educational programs for which they 
are responsible. They are concerned with 
defining the general and specific purposes 
in relation to what students ought to 
know, do, and be in terms of their per- 
sonal development, the carrying on of 
nursing functions, and the assumption of 
professional and social responsibility. 

The conflict between education for 
nursing and nursing service has been one 
obstacle to the clarification of goals in 
hospital schools. This conflict has been 
due partly to the fact that these schools 
exist in service agencies, and partly to the 
inability or unwillingness of some hospital 
administrators and nurses to differentiate 
adequately between the education of the 
student in nursing and the nursing care 
of the patient. 

The functions of the student as a 
learner and as a worker have not been 


1 National League for Nursing, Objectives of 
Educational Programs in Nursing (New York, 
National League for Nursing, 1955). 
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clearly defined. In many instances stu- 
dents have been utilized by the hospital 
to give nursing care to meet its purposes 
rather than those of the school of nursing. 

Where this dichotomy is recognized as 
a problem, several things are happening. 
Attempts are being made to separate the 
school of nursing and the department of 
nursing service in the hospital, so that the 
programs of each can be carried on in 
terms of its respective purposes. In some 
instances, provision is made for separate 
administrative and instructional personnel 
of these two units. In other instances, per- 
sonnel in the school of nursing and in 
the nursing service department who have 
dual functions also have dual titles. For 
example, if the instructor of maternity 
nursing is also the supervisor of maternity 
nursing, she uses both titles. Furthermore, 
in these situations the purposes and con- 
tent of the policy-forming and policy- 
recommending staff conferences are iden- 
tified clearly in relation to each unit, 
whether it be the school of nursing or the 
nursing service department. In addition, 
in some places separate budgetary provi- 
sions are made. 

With clear recognition of the differ- 
ence between the purposes of the school 
of nursing and those of the nursing serv- 
ice department in the hospital has come 
the need for coordination between the 
two so that it will be perfectly clear how 
the nursing service department personnel 
and facilities can or should be used in the 
educational program. 

The lack of definition of functions of 
nursing personnel has also been a hin- 
drance. Functions of various types of per- 
sonnel in nursing need to be defined as 
one basis for deciding competencies re- 
quired by such personnel, in order to 
expedite curriculum planning in the dif- 
ferent types of educational programs for 
nursing. Some progress in solving this 


problem is being made by the American 
Nurses’ Association and various educa- 
tional institutions.” 

What we need is nurses who know how 
to nurse, administrators who know how 
to administer, and teachers who know 
how to teach. These studies on functions 
and the use of pertinent studies in other 
related areas, when applied properly in 
curriculum improvement, ought to help 
us to accomplish these goals. 

Nursing Education Programs in Some 
Institutions of Higher Education. Some 
nurses who are responsible for educa- 
tional programs in nursing in hospitals 
and other nursing service agencies have 
been overly eager to get such programs 
into institutions of higher education with- 
out giving the necessary thought to the 
factors involved. They have been willing, 
it seems, to set up nursing education in 
colleges and universities whether or not 
their goals were appropriate. Officers of 
administration of many colleges and uni- 
versities have also been willing to permit 
this, though it is hard to understand why 
they would put their stamp of approval 
on disunified educational programs over 
which they have little or no control, Yet 
degrees have been awarded. Has it been 
because: 

. Preliminary educational surveys 
wie not been made before decisions have 
been reached on the development of these 
ane conceived educational programs? 

There was a chance to get money 
Phen the Federal government or other 
fund-granting agencies? 

3. Nursing has been such an important 

* The American Nurses’ Association reported 
on pertinent studies regarding functions of 
nurses in the November, tos4 issug of the 
American Journal of Nursing (pp. ‘1378-82). 
The article gives an idea of the conte nt of each 
study, indicates where the complete reports can 
be obtained, and reviews briefly studies which 


relate to nursing functions not sponsored by 
the Association. 
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social need that the officers of administra- 
tion of colleges and universities have been 


willing to develop any kind of educa- 


tional program that nurses ask for? 

4 Advice has been secured from those 
who are unqualified to give consultation 
on the development of truly sound edu- 
cational programs in nursing? 

5. Accrediting agencies have approved 
educational programs that should not 
have had their stamp of approval? 

Need for Qualified Educational Ad- 
ministrators and Teachers. Poor edu- 
cational administration and teaching com- 
prise a basic problem in many institutions 
offering educational programs in nursing. 
Nurses who do not know what is in- 
volved in the role, functions, and process 
of administration or teaching sometimes 
get into these leadership positions. 

Where people have become (or are 
becoming) aware of this problem, cer- 
tain things are happening. People in edu- 
cational institutions responsible for the 
preparation of educational administra- 


tors, teachers, and other leadership per- 
sonnel in nursing are taking stock of their 


curricula. They are making educational 
improvements and increasing needed of- 
ferings. Educational administrators and 
other leadership personnel are trying to 
become better prepared for their jobs so 
as to carry out their functions effectively. 
The public is more aware of what is in- 
volved in the preparation of leadership 
personnel in nursing. Citizens are, there- 
fore, helping to establish job standards 
and qualifications that contribute to im- 
proved employment practices as well as 
better curriculum planning in this area. 

Problems in Joint Planning in Educa- 
tion in Nursing. Emphasis on regional 
planning and centralization of instruction 
in nursing seems to have affected the de- 
velopment of educational programs in 
nursing, good and bad. In some sections 


of the country or in state or local com- 
munities where groups or individuals 
have come together to discuss common 
problems and to consider general over-all 
solutions, much good seems to have been 
derived. An example of this is what has 
been done by the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board in its study of facilities in 
fourteen southern states, looking toward 
a regional plan of graduate education in 
nursing.’ Another example is the study in 
Wisconsin during 1954-55 which was 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Commission 
to Develop a State-Wide Plan for Nursing 
Education.* 

However, to plan so that pre-service 
educational programs in nursing have to 
use many cooperating field agencies 
which are widely separated geographi- 
cally from the home educational institu- 
tion makes it almost impossible to apply 
an important principle of curriculum de- 
velopment, namely: the people who are 
concerned with the dev elopment or im- 
provement of an educational plan need 
to work together in selecting, organizing, 
and evaluating educational objectives, 
content, and learning experiences in light 
of the avowed philosophy and purposes 
of the particular school. This kind of situ- 
ation also tends to prohibit appropriate 
supervision and continuous awareness of 
students’ needs and their educational 
progress. 

Much has been heard and published 
about how important it is to centralize 
instruction in nursing so as to share ideas, 
facilities, and other resources. This seems 
to be done in at least two ways at present: 


® William J. McGlothlin, Toward a Regional 
Plan of Graduate Education in Nursing (New 
York, National League for Nursing, 1953). 

* Institute of Research and Service in Nursing 
Education, “Report of a Study of Education for 
Nursing in Wisconsin.” New York, Division of 
Nursing Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1955. (In manuscript.) 
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through the establishment of the so-called 
“central school of nursing,” and through 
the buying of instruction for several 
courses from a local college, university, 
or other educational institution by several 
schools of nursing in a community. 

The term “central school of nursing,” 
as used in the first plan just mentioned, 
appears to be a misnomer. What has hap- 
pened frequently is that the personnel in 
a group of schools have cooperated in a 
so-called educational plan without losing 
their original identity or changing their 
individual educational programs. In other 
words, for the most part, one independ- 
ent, unified, educational program in nurs- 
ing has not developed in which several 
community health agencies (hospital and 
other) are used for the purpose of pro- 
viding appropriate learning experiences 
in light of a common, central goal, phi- 
losophy, and purpose. Apparently, in this 
plan the total instructional program should 
have been centralized, resulting in only 
one school and one unified educational 
program. 

On the surface the second plan—buy- 
ing courses—sounds and looks good. 
What has actually happened, however, is 
that in many places where this is in effect 
the courses bought are not in line with 
the central goal of the school of nursing 
or with its philosophy and purposes. In 
some instances these courses could not be 
in line with such goals and purposes be- 
cause the goals have not been clarified. 

Another major factor preventing unifi- 
cation of educational programs in nursing 
has -been the lack of definition of phi- 
los6phy to guide institutions in the use of 
cooperating field agencies.t Currently 


+ The term philosophy, as used here, means 
the beliefs held by an instructional staff about: 
nursing, education, purposes to be achieved in 
the cooperating field agency in terms of the 
over-all goals of the specific educational pro- 
grams, and methods of achieving them. 


this problem is being considered by many 
groups. One example is described in the 
September, 1954 issue of Nursing Out- 
look in the article entitled “Junior Col- 
leges and Nursing Education.” The dis- 
cussion includes a tentative statement of 
guiding principles for establishing and 
operating educational programs in nurs- 
ing in which junior colleges are involved. 

Problems in the Education of Graduate 
Nurses. The term “education of graduate 
nurses” includes two levels of prepara- 
tion—graduate and undergraduate.t The 
graduate programs in nursing (master’s 
and doctor's) prepare for specialization 
in administration, curriculum develop- 
ment, teaching, supervision, consultation, 
research, and nursing practice. The un- 
dergraduate programs (baccalaureate) 
are of two kinds: supplementary educa- 
tional programs which prepare for gen- 
eralized nursing,§ and specialized educa- 
tional programs in nursing in which the 
objectives are similar to those of the 
graduate level." 

A whole cluster of problems related to 
the education of graduate nurses has be- 
come more evident because of a statistical 
report completed by the National League 
for Nursing.* Some of the trends shown 
by this study are discussed below. 

The most obvious trend concerns the 
static nature of enrollments. Since 1947 
the figure on enrollments in all educa- 
tional programs for graduate nurses has 
been around 12,000. As a matter of fact, 
exactly the same number of graduate 
nurses has been reported for 1953 and 
1947 (11,877), although the number of 


+ Graduate nurses are those who have com- 
pleted preservice programs in either a hospital 
or an insticution of higher education, 

§ Sometimes called generalized or pre-speciali- 
zation educational programs in nursing. 

® See diagram, page 39. 

“Graduate Nurse Education in Colleges and 
Universities,” Nursing Outlook, 2:6;8-641, De- 
cember, 1954. 
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institutions offering educational programs 
for graduate nurses almost doubled be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. It would appear, 
therefore, that this situation in relation 
to enrollments is not due to a lack of edu- 
cational offerings. Why, then, does it 
exist? Is it because of meager funds that 
graduate nurses do not continue studies? 
Is it because the increased enrollments 
through G.I. Funds have reached the 
saturation point? Is it because graduate 
nurses are not interested in continuing 
learning? Is it poor educational counsel- 
ing? Is it because the educational pro- 
grams in nursing do not meet the needs 
of graduate nurses? Should a study be 
made of the reasons why many graduate 
nurses do not continue study? 

A second major trend is the rapidly 
growing enrollment of graduate nurse 
students for part-time study. Almost 
three-fourths of the graduate nurses 
working for degrees are doing so on a 
part-time basis. Does this situation, cou- 
pled with the number of full-time stu- 
dents in educational units, prevent sta- 
bility of educational programs? It is 
obvious that it delays the time when 
many graduate nurses will be ready to 
make their optimum contribution to nurs- 
ing service or to education for nursing. 
It also reduces the total yield of qualified 
graduate nurses for positions requiring 
specialized preparation, such as teachers 
of nursing. 

There is a significant trend toward an 
increase in the number of graduate nurses 
in supplementary educational programs 
in nursing. These graduate nurses from 
diploma (hospital) schools of nursing are 
attempting to round out their prepara- 
tion so as to approximate that of the grad- 
uate of pre-service undergraduate educa- 
tional programs in nursing in colleges and 
universities. Graduate nurses are going 
into supplementary educational programs 


in nursing leading to the baccalaureate 
degree in larger numbers than into the 
baccalaureate educational programs which 
prepare for the specialty positions of ad- 
ministrator, teacher, supervisor, or nurse 
specialist. Because of this, and since the 
number of specialized educational pro- 
grams in nursing at the master’s level is 
very small, the total number of such of- 
ferings for graduate nurses is decreasing. 

These trends indicate an effort on the 
part of the nursing profession to narrow 
some of the gaps in the system of educa- 
tion in nursing. The following question 
might be raised: If there had been better 
educational planning and educational 
counseling as well as financial help from 
the outset, is it possible that there would 
have been no need for the introduction of 
supplementary educational programs in 
nursing? 

Need for Clarification of Relationship 
between Educational and Approval A gen- 
cies. The place of state, federal, regional, 
and national accreditation and approval 
groups in their relationships with educa- 
tional institutions offering programs in 
nursing is not clearly defined. Some rea- 
sons for the confusion are discussed be- 
low. 

1. Some state boards of registration for 
nurses are beginning to get into the busi- 
ness of approving graduate educational 
programs in nursing. It is questionable 
whether this is defensible when, for the 
most part, the authorities who are con- 
cerned have had little or no preparation 
for the task. If an educational program 
in nursing is an integral part of the offer- 
ing of an institution of higher education, 
state approval of such a program would 
lie within the province of the board of 
higher education. The main reason why 
state boards of registration for nurses 
have been concerned with the business of 
accreditation at all was for the purpose of 
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licensing graduates of pre-service nursing 
programs. A secondary reason was to 
have an approved list of schools whose 
graduates could be recognized for regis- 
tration under the provisions of the Nurse 
Practice Acts. Teachers and administra- 
tors in schools of nursing are not li- 
censed. Why, therefore, is state approval 
of educational programs in nursing that 
prepare these people for their positions 
essential? 

Probably the most important reason 
for not requiring state approval of gradu- 
ate education programs in nursing is that 
the preparation of graduate nurses for 
special functions such as administration, 
curriculum development, teaching, su- 
pervision, consultation, and research 
(whether it be in relation to education 
for nursing or to nursing service) is in a 
transition period. The designers respon- 
sible for these educational programs and 
the consumers of the product are strug- 
gling hard to find ways to revise their 
offerings to meet society’s needs for 
nursing. It would be unfortunate for 
nurse educators to be hampered by rules, 
regulations, and standards not derived 
from serious and practical study. Such 
hindrance would seem to violate many 
principles of curriculum development. 

2. The executive personnel in some 
state approval agencies insist on partici- 
pating in the on-going curriculum devel- 
opment in schools of nursing. Where this 
is done, it can readily be seen that it is 
difficult for the instructional staffs to 
achieve educational programs according 
to recognized principles of curriculum 
building. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Now what does all this add up to? 
It is obvious that the nursing profession 
has a task of great magnitude before it. 
Education for nursing has been unable to 


keep up with the demands made upon it 
—especially the demands for better guid- 
ance and for more financial assistance for 
graduate nurses to continue study and to 
complete such study as rapidly as pos- 
sible. At the same time, there is an urgent 
need for improved graduate education in 
nursing, especially with respect to teach- 
ers. There is also a need for better dis- 
tribution of nurses qualified to teach in 
such educational programs. Improvement 
of graduate education ought to result in 
better pre-service education in nursing. 
Finally, it would appear to be to the ad- 
vantage of all who are concerned with 
the health of the nation and of the world 
to plan educational programs jointly, so 
as to learn how to work together to im- 
prove the health, services of the United 
States and of those nations where their 
work assignments take them. 
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Academic Freedom: An Essay in Defini- 
tion, by Russell Kirk. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1955. 204 pp., 
$3.75. 


Mr. Kirk, if ever he thought about it, 
probably did not expect a favorable review 
of his book in a journal published at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. This re- 
view, then, will not come as a disappoint- 
ment. 

The author tells us that “a man who sin- 
cerely believes in academic freedom, if he 
is consistent, must believe in some disci- 
pline, discrimination, and purpose in higher 
education.” With this statement few will 
quarrel. But one need not be so exclusive 
as Mr. Kirk is in attributing these beliefs 
to others. In Mr. Kirk’s eyes the believers— 
he calls them “Bearers of thé Word”—are 
only apolitical or politically conservative 
professors of the liberal arts or pure science 
who are not pragmatists. Others are beyond 
the pale, not deserving of that “special 
freedom,” academic freedom, because they 
have nothing special to protect. As colleges 
have grown in size, adding to their staffs 
professors of education and engineering, for 
example, academic freedom has inevitably 
suffered, for those who do not deserve aca- 
demic freedom cannot defend it. This sum- 
mary of the author’s main thesis is admit- 
tedly oversimplified, but | do not think it is 
distorted. 

Mr. Kirk is the conservative author of 
two books on conservatism. His heroes are 
F-.dmund Burke, Cardinal Newman, Gordon 
Keith Chalmers, Bernard Iddings Bell, Paul 
Filmer More, Irving Babbitt, and Robert A. 
Taft. His devils, a word I use advisedly, for 
he sees their unholy works everywhere, are 
John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Robert Hutchins (in all but his educa- 


tional philosophy), Henry Steele Com- 
mager, and Harold Taylor. And Mr. Kirk is 
a thorough conservative. In a sentence bear- 
ing on his main thesis he tells us that with 
the coming great increases in college enroll- 
ments, which to Mr. Kirk will inevitably 
mean lower academic standards, “learning 
will be trampled under the hoofs of the 
swinish multitude—and freedom the 
Academy, too.” He dismisses universal suf- 
frage as “a means to an end, at best, and 
sometimes a danger, kept within limits only 
by the Providential law that the number of 
fools in opposite factions usually is in 
balance.” 

This, then, is the author’s point of view. 
Within this framework of assumptions and 
values is he fair and consistent? Not always. 
First, let us consider his fairness. In his dis- 
cussion of the relative strength of academic 
freedom in state and private colleges and 
universities, in which he gives the nod to 
the private and even Jesuit institutions, he 
grants that there are some state universities 
where academic freedom is strong. But he 
concludes his paragraph with this incredible 
sentence: “When one contrasts Harvard 
University with the University of Nevada, 


-let us say, or Kenyon College with the 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, he becomes lost in wonder at the 
chain of reasoning of zealots for state-con- 
trolled education like Dr. James Bryant 
Conant.” Is such a contrast intellectually 
honest? One could use this trick to argue 
the opposite contention and contrast, for 
example, the University of Pittsburgh and 
the University of Wisconsin, Or consider 
Mr. Kirk’s treatment of pragmatists and 
academic freedom. He devotes considerable 
space to a narrative of the highly objec- 
tionable actions of Minard W. Srout, Presi- 
dent of the University of Nevada and a 
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professed disciple of John Dewey, in the 
case of Professor Frank Richardson. Al- 
though he grants in a very nicely turned 
sentence that “No philosophical system can 
guarantee the virtue of its disciples,” he 
clearly impbes that Mr. Stout's educational 
philosophy was an underlying cause of his 
flagrant violation of academic freedom. Mr. 
Kirk then tells the story of President Robert 
M. Hutchins’ dismissal of Mr. W. T. Couch, 
director of the University of Chicago Press, 
but apparently the underlying trouble here 
was Mr. Hutchins’ political liberalism rather 
than his educational neo- Thomism. 

On one point Mr, Kirk is clearly not 
consistent. He believes there is less academic 
freedom in public colleges than in private 
ones because they are vulnerable to the 
actions of politicians, whom he characterizes 
as “quarter-educated.” But in discussing 
Communists on faculties he writes, “I think 
that legislative bodies have a right to try 
to prevent members of the community of 
scholars who abuse their privileges from cor- 
rupting the whole body of scholars and the 
nation at large.” He hopes “power of con- 
trol over the excesses of academic freedom” 
will be exercised with “the greatest circum- 
spection and prudence.” How, the reader 
may ask at this point, is circumspection and 
prudence to be expected from the quarter- 
educated? 

This book will do more to advance con- 
servatism than it will to advance academic 
freedom. Political liberalism and conserva- 
tism are not important factors in academic 
freedom. We find both liberals and con- 
servatives among the staunchest defenders 
of that freedom and among those who com- 
promise it. This riding of the author's fa- 
vorite hobbyhorse of conservatism onto the 
field of academic freedom may attract some 
people to the tradition of Edmund Burke 
and Robert Taft, burt if it divides liberals 
and conservatives where they stand rogether 
for academic freedom its effect will be per- 
nicious. 

One final word on Mr. Kirk’s style: 
he writes with clarity and animation, but 
he is a careless editor. His punctuation at 


the end of quotations is wrong as ofter. 
as it is correct, and in two of his five 
chapters the order of his footnotes is con- 
fused. 
Davin A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


A Policy for Skilled Manpower, by the 
National Manpower Council. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 


299 pp., $4.50. 


This book has much to say about sec- 
ondary education, and it abounds with ad- 
vice for high school teachers and adminis- 
trators. This is new; most other recent 
works on manpower matters have directed 
their educational implications primarily to 
the level of higher education. An earlier 
volume from the National Manpower Coun- 
cil (A Policy for Scientific and Professional 
Manpower, 1953) confined its attention to 
the small fraction of highly specialized 
workers who generally hold advanced col- 
lege degrees. 

The new report, which appeared in mid- 
December, 1954, is concerned with workers 
whose formal education usually stops with 
high school or junior college. People in this 
category whose skills are primarily manual 
are called “skilled workers,” of whom there 
are now somewhat more than 8 million in 
the United States. Others, whose skills de- 
pend mainly upon application of theoretical 
knowledge, are called “technicians,” of 
whom the national total is now slightly less 
than 1 million. Both .skilled workers and 
technicians (a total of about nine million 
out of a civilian labor force of 64 million) 
come within the purview of the study here 
under review. 

The importance of skilled workers and 
technicians to the American economy is 
easily demonstrated. They build, install, and 
repair electrical equipment in our homes, 
airplanes, and the automatic devices that 
fill factories and offices. More such workers 
will be needed in the years ahead, and new 
skills will be required. 
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The Manpower Council and its staff set 
about to examine the over-all problem and 
to draft suggestions for achieving this 
needed “strengthening.” The finger points 
repeatedly at the schools, To be sure, the 
book is addressed to whom it may concern, 
and not to schools only. It has special mes- 
sages to the management and personnel 
offices of business and industry, to the lead- 
ers of labor unions, and to government offi- 
cials. But its main message is to the school- 
men. 

The sixteen-member Council adopted a 
formal statement of the problem and its 
twenty specific recommendations for ac- 
tion. This statement constitutes Part One 
(pages 9-33) of the book. Part Two (pages 
35-292) reviews the data on which the 
study was based, as reported and inter- 
preted by the research staff of the Council. 
The staff is headed by Henry David, execu- 
tive secretary, and Eli Ginzberg, director 
of research. 

Of the twenty specific recommendations 
the first nine (stated below) are directed 
toward the schools, They urge that: 


1. Local and state governments encourage 
men and women of sbilicy to enter and remain 
in the teachin profession by establishing more 
desirable pes a of employment, including 
salaries commensurate with their training and 
responsibilities. 

2. Boards of education and school officials 
concentrate on achieving the key purposes of 
secondary education—to prepare the individual 
for citizenship, for a worth-while life, and for 
work—by insuring that all students, excepting 
the small minority unable to profit from it, 
pursue a common program at least through the 
second year of high school, which concen- 
trates on teaching them to communicate effec- 
tively in writing and speech, to handle ele- 
mentary mathematical operations, and to apply 
their knowledge to solving the problems they 
will encounter in life and work. 

3. Boards of education and school officials 
insure that students are permitted to specialize 
in vocational subjects only after they have com- 
pleted two years of high school, and that able 
and interested vocational students also are pro- 
vided with the opportunity to qualify for col- 
lege entrance. 

4- Local and state educational officials, in 
cooperation with special advisory cotamittees 
comprising employer and labor representatives, 


critically reappraise existing vocational educa- 
tion programs in order to insure their effective- 
ness in the light of current changes in tech- 
nology, employment standards, and on-the-job 
training practices; the growth of junior and 
community colleges and technical institutes; 
and the training programs of the armed services. 

5. The Congress review existin Federal legis- 
lation providing grants-in-aid be vocational 
education purposes in order to ascertain whether 
the objectives, scale, and methods of allocation 
of funds are enabling the Federal government 
to make the most aude contribution to the 
development of the nation’s resources of skilled 
manpower. 

6. State and local governments and boards of 
education recognize that the provision of essen- 
tial educational and beet ond guidance services 
is a major responsibility of secondary education 
by increasing substantially and rapidly the funds 
and staff available for guidance and counseling 
purposes. 

7. School officials use their guidance and 
counseling staff primarily for vocational guid- 
ance purposes and, when expanded resources 
of staff and funds permit, also for counseling 
students with personal adjustment problems. 

8. School officials make vocational guidance 
available no later than the ninth year and have 
it continue throughout the high school course, 
and that they assign to the classroom teacher 
major responsibility for helping the student ro 
make sound educational and occupational deci- 
sions. 

9. School officials take the lead in their com- 
munities to assure a vigorous cooperative effort, 
in which industry, business, labor, government, 
the armed services, and civic groups participate, 
to provide occupational information and other 
types of assistance essential for effective voca- 
tional guidance. 


The second recommendation is elaborated 
in the text, where it is stressed that high 
schools should place less emphasis on spe- 
cific vocational skills and give more atten- 
tion to reinforcing and continuing elemen- 
tary-school work in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

The seventh recommendation conveys in 
a mild form the rather startling suggestion 
offered on pages 278 and 282: that it may 
be a practical necessity for school coun- 
selors to stop dealing with pupils’ problems 
of personal adjustment in order to give 
sufficient time to vocational counseling. 
Thus, it is said that “the effectiveness of 
vocational guidance may be endangered 
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by the increasingly ambitious goals of the 
guidance movement.” 

The ninth recommendation follows from 
an analysis of the unmet need for wider 
dissemination of occupational information. 
In the text, the authors deplore school coun- 
selors’ ignorance of such information, yet 
when it comes to finding an agent to do 
a job not now being done, they turn to the 
already overburdened school. 

We who work in the field of secondary 
education will doubtless disagree with some 
of the interpretations, emphases, and recom- 
mendations of A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power. But we shall miss the true value 
of the book if we quibble about details and 
fail to grasp its larger message. It shows in 
vivid, concrete terms that our daily work 
with youth has a very real and far-reaching 
bearing on the national welfare. 

Among the eighteen “authors” of the 
report whose names appear on the dust 
jacket (the sixteen members of the Council 
and its two principal staff members), not 
one is an educationist! Yet the book deals 
with issues and practices in secondary edu- 
cation with a firmness and a fairness that 


are bound to command the respect of the 
professionals. 


F. Murra 
Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Education Under Criticism, edited 
by C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
xiv + 414 pp. $4.75. 


The editors of this recent book have 
brought together into one convenient vol- 
ume numerous recent criticisms of the pub- 
lic schools, answers to these criticisms, and 
analyses of their nature and character. But 
the work is not merely an anthology. The 
editors have woven their selections into a 
meaningful whole, adding their own intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters. 

They have also tried to represent the 


whole gamut of recent literature criticizing 
and supporting the schools, relying heavily 
on such guides to periodical literature as 
The Education Index, and have included 
pieces from both professional and lay maga- 
zines. Generally, the sort of charges made 
in the pamphlets and circulars of “front” 
organizations have been omitted so as not 
to give “aid and comfort to the enemy”! 
Yet many rejoinders to and analyses of such 
criticisms are included. It may very well be 
that to have introduced some of the propa- 
ganda of these “front” groups might not 
only have provided more balance to the 
volume, but also have pointed up the simi- 
larities between some of their charges and 
those of more reputable sources. 

Organizationally, the volume emphasizes 
the rationale rather than the reasons for 
public school criticism. The fallacies of 
much such criticism are ruthlessly exposed. 
In this respect, the sections on the “funda- 
mentals” and on religion are particularly 
well-constructed. One wonders, however, 
why the section on religion lacks that por- 
tion of the 1952-Statement of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference which dubbed the public 
schools “totalitarian” for not being built on 
sectarian religious principles, 

The section on the social studies seems 
to reflect an editorial bias that only indoc- 
trination and subversion can result when 
the social sciences become concerned with 
social reform. In the section on teacher edu- 
cation, oft-leveled criticisms seem to be ac- 
cepted and then explained in terms of 
poor teaching conditions. Such biases, how- 
ever, might well be inherent in the literature 
rather than in the editors’ selections. 

The collection is not entirely preoccupied 
with charges against the public schools. 
There is a section on the causes of public 
school criticism and on how to handle criti- 
cism effectively. The social climate from 
which criticisms arise is also highlighted, 
illuminating the basic philosophical differ- 
ences which underlie many of the recent 
controversies. On the other hand, the vol- 


ume as a whole fails to point out that much 
hostile criticism of public education is 
rooted in undemocratic traditions which 
have themselves grown up alongside of 
American democracy and the American 
public school. 

Recently we have tended ro limit what we 
mean by public school criticism to merely 
the hostile kind. One valuable service of this 
volume is to place this type of criticism into 
perspective with the friendly brand. How- 
ever, the indiscriminate lumping of the two 
types under the title of “criticism” is mis- 


leading. In attempting to be objective, the ° 


editors have failed to declare their own po- 
sition about some of the “critics.” Yet, their 
point of view is inevitably reflected in the 
selection and organization of their material. 
Their work would actually have been more 
objective had they more explicitly devel- 
oped their own biases. 

The discussion of criticisms without an 
attempt to portray the critics also leads to 
some confusion. At times, the editors do 
point to personalities, as in the case of Hugh 
Frazer’s contention that Allen Zoll had little 
to do with the Pasadena affair. At other 
times, they also include a short background 
of an author. Nevertheless, one wonders 
why they do it in some cases and not in 
others. It would be useful for the reader 
to know, for instance, that the Frank 
Chodoroy who wrote the quoted article, 
“Educators Should Be Warned by the Pasa- 
dena Revolt,” for the Saturday Evening 
Post, is also the author of the pamphlet, Pri- 
vate Schools: The Solution to America’s 
Educational Problem, published by Allen 
Zoll’s National Council for American Edu- 
cation, 

The problem of differentiating the foes 
of the public school from its friends is to- 
day an important one for educators, but it 
is not well handled in the volume. The edi- 
tors classify critics into four main types: 
scholars, professional educators, professional 
writers, anu outright foes. While their dis- 
tinction between the scholar (who may have 
no sensitivity to educational problems) and 
the professional educator (whose business 
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it is to be aware of educational problems) is 
excellent, the four types are not really 
mutually exclusive. Scholars, professional 
writers, and even professional educators can 
be outright foes of the American public 
school. For example, Richard Grant White 
(1821-1885), a noted journalist and philolo- 
gist, and one of America’s foremost Shake- 
spearean scholars, was for years one of the 
staunchest opponents of the American pub- 
lic school system, Professional educators 
with loyalties to private (denominational or 
nondenominational) school systems have 
also often opposed public education. 

Although the editors recognize in one of 
their conclusions that not all opposition to 
public schools comes from disreputable in- 
dividuals, the total volume gives the impres- 
sion that respectable people are necessarily 
honest critics. Educators simply cannot af- 
ford to belittle opposition by depicting it 
as crackpot-inspired. They need to recog- 
nize that there are those who are honestly 
and earnestly opposed to the public schools. 
We err as greatly when we label oppo- 
nents “critics” as when we label critics 
“opponents.” 

Despite certain weaknesses inherent in an 
ill-concealed editorial bias, the indiscrimi- 
nate lumping of hostile and friendly criti- 
cism, and the omission of criticisms from 
“front” organizations, the editors have done 
a great service in providing this collection 
of primary source material, Every teacher 
and interested citizen can read for him- 
self what W. W. Brickman has called the 
“Charges and Countercharges in American 
Education.” Public Education Under Criti- 
cism ought to find extensive use in teacher- 
preparing institutions, It is the kind of work 
which, if widely read and carefully digested, 
will aid in clearing the hostile atmosphere 
which today surrounds the public school in 
many American communities. Given the 
wholehearted support it needs and deserves, 
the American public school will not fail the 
trust placed in it. 


Rosert M. Weiss 
New York City 
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Crucial Issues in Education, edited by 
Henry Ehlers. New York, Henry Holt 


and Company, 1955. 277 pp., $2.25. 


To include in one volume a discussion of 
the critical issues facing education in the 
United States today is a difficult task. To 
go one step beyond and present a fair 
cross section of arguments for and against 
each decisive issue might appear impossible. 
However, the author has succeeded in com- 
piling a well-balanced anthology that should 
prove valuable in any course that includes 


contemporary problems of American edu-. 


cation or for the teacher who might want 
a source book in order to keep abreast of 
the present crucial issues. 

The issues selected by the author are 
loyalty, censorship, religious education, ra- 
cial segregation, and progressive education. 
In a sense these are not new in American 
education, yet they are as persistent today 
as they were decades ago. These issues 
are labeled Freedom for Teachers, Free- 
dom for Learners, Religion and Public Edu- 
cation, Racial Segregation in Education, 
Classroom Materials, and Democracy and 
Education. 

The success of any anthology depends on 
the selection of material presented. In this 
respect the book contains many of the most 
outstanding and best-written statements of 
the past decade. Included are Howard Mum- 
ford Jones's article “We Shall Not Over- 
throw Communism by Suppressing the 
Critical or the Creative Mind”; the decla- 
ration issued by the American Library As- 
sociation and American Book Publishers 
Council, “Freedom to Read”; a, selection 
from Gilbert Highet’s Man’s Unconquer- 
able Mind, entitled “Contemporary Educa- 
tion as Seen by a Classicist”; Henry Steele 
Commager’s article “Our Schools Have 
Kept Us Free”; and William F. Russell’s 
essay “American versus European Policies 
Regarding Communism and Education.” 

In addition to presenting statements of 
opinion, the editor has included, where 
necessary, material to clarify the issue under 
consideration, For example, in the chapter 


concerned with Religion and Public Edu- 
cation, there are two general articles on 
religion in a pluralistic society and recent 
court decisions on the separation of church 
and state. Specific examples of censorship 
in Alabama and California are cited in the 
chapter concerned with Freedom for Learn- 
ers. A sociological background is offered in 
the chapter dealing with Racial Segregation 
in Education. 

For the college instructor, this anthology 
is particularly useful because of the ques- 
tions and suggested readings included at 
the end of each chapter. While the articles 
and statements in the body of the chapters 
deal with the general issues, the questions 
and suggested readings offer an opportunity 
for broader study of the problem. For in- 
stance, following a general discussion of 
Freedom for Learners, there are questions 
and suggested readings in these areas: The 
History of Censorship, Some Political As- 
pects of Organized Pressure Groups, Cen- 
sorship for Different Age Levels, Secrecy 
and Security, Education and Propaganda, 
Competing Values Versus Absolute Values, 
a Philosophical Problem: The Relative and 
the Absolute. 

In view of the recent Supreme Court 
action, it is regrettable that more material 
was not included in the chapter concerned 
with Racial Segregation in Education. Fewer 
statements are presented and fewer ques- 
tions and readings listed than in any other 
chapter. As this is an area in which there 
will undoubtedly be extended controversy, 
it should receive a great amount of empha- 
sis. Based on two pamphlets by the South- 
ern Regional Council, the material offered 
represents a liberal Southern approach to 
the problem of segregation. Such an ap- 
proach is far removed from the point of 
view of some governors who have threat- 
ened to close the entire public school sys- 
tem to prevent de-segregation. In the inter- 
est of objectivity, would it not have been 
wise to include some of the more radical 
positions held by some opponents of segre- 
gation? Such statements would give a more 
realistic picture of the struggle that is go- 
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ing on in the South today. In all fairness 
to the author it is entirely possible that 
these statements came too late to be in- 
cluded in this anthology. 

This book does not give final answers to 
any of the critical issues discussed. That is 
not its purpose. Rather, it presents oppos- 
ing points of view and suggests questions 
and readings by means of which the stu- 
dent can form his own conclusions, It is a 
book intended to stimulate thinking and 
encourage students to do more reading in 
the issues of our times. 

Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers 
College 


Bill of Rights Reader. Leading Constitu- 
tional Cases, by Milton R. Konvitz. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1954. 
591 pp., $6.50. 


This is the most recent volume in the 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty. It is a use- 
ful case book for the layman and an in- 
valuable addition to the literature readily 
available to the general student of American 
life. 

Literally a selection of readings, Bill of 
Rights Reader contains a series of relevant 
excerpts from significant Court decisions in 
the area of civil liberty. The majority of 
the quotations are taken from decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, and from 
cases decided since 1930. Dr. Konvitz has 
made the Reader especially helpful by in- 
cluding concise statements of the problem 
in each case, and by occasional pertinent 
cross references to other judicial decisions. 
Furthermore, he has taken care to include 
many of those separate or dissenting opin- 
ions which reveal the organic character of 
justice in a democracy, and which may 
prove of greater historical significance than 
the actual decision itself. 

The cases all pertain, of course, to the 
Bill of Rights. Dr. Konvitz’ selection is not 
only representative of the whole field but 
also seems focused upon those cases which 


one day may prove to have been crucial 
in the evolution of democratic patterns un- 
der the complex conditions of the first half 
of the twentieth century. There is Judge 
Woolsey’s decision on the book Ulysses in 
1933; the famous reversal of the 1940 Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses case in 1943; the crucial 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court in 
the case against the eleven communists in 
1951, with liberal quotations from both the 
majority and the dissenting position; Justice 
Frankfurter’s analysis and classification of 
cases concerning free speech in 1951; the 
famous “Esquire” case in 1946, which was 
essential to the freedom of the Press; and a 
brief quotation from Justice Warren's re- 
cent momentous decision on the segrega- 
tion issue. 

As Dr. Konvitz himself acknowledges 
in his Preface, it is surprising not to find 
the names of Holmes and Brandeis in the 
quotations. This omission is partly a reflec- 
tion of the volume’s limitations, partly an 
acknowledgment that these two champions 
of human liberty have had worthy suc- 
cessors in the Supreme Court. 

An appraisal of the value of this Reader 
might properly refer to a quotation from 
Justice Jackson’s opinion in the Barnette 


If there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
constellation, it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in poli- 
tics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion or force citizens to confess by word or 
act their faith therein. If there are any circum- 
stances which permit an exception, they do not 
now occur to us. 


The Reader may be considered valuable as 
a record of great traditions. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, its chief value will lie in 
serving as a guide through the crises which 
seem likely to confront liberty in the 
United States in the difficult years ahead. 
Ricuarp Boyp Batiou * 
Rutgers University 


* Dr. Ballou died suddenly about a month 
after completing this review, and the Recoxp is 


privileged to publish it posthumously. 
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Cultural Difference and Medical Care— 
The Case of the Spanish-Speaking Peo- 
ple of the Southwest, by Lyle Saunders. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 


1954- 317 PPp-, $4.50. 


This interesting and enlightening book 
was written to help nurses, doctors, and 
social workers understand their Spanish- 
speaking clients. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer it will be of equal interest and value 
to the teacher, schoo] superintendent, and 
attendance officer. 

It provides pertinent information regard- 
ing the life and culture of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the American South- 
west. The author describes common situa- 
tions involving English-speaking professional 
workers and Spanish-speaking persons to 
illustrate the influence of culture on be- 
havior, attitudes and values. The book con- 
tains six thought-provoking chapters inter- 
estingly titled. 

The opening chapter, “Felicity Street,” 
presents a vivid description of the life and 
culture of several Spanish-speaking families 
in an American city. It is followed by “La 
Gente de la Raza,” which describes the sub- 
groups among the Spanish- and Mexican- 
Americans and tells where and how they 
live and the factors which favor or hinder 
acculturation. “The Cultural Chasm” pre- 
sents and accounts for differences in points 
of view and behavior in Anglo-American 
and Spanish-American cultures. 

The fourth chapter, “Healing Ways,” 
deals with folklore, folk medicine, and 
witchcraft derived from Medieval Spain, 
American Indian tribes, and from rural and 
urban Anglo folk medicine. “Bridging the 
Gap” suggests some ways in which profes- 
sional persons can establish mutually satis- 
fying relations with a person of another 
culture in order that they work together 
effectively. “A Widening Gap” emphasizes 
the importance of a professional person 
knowing his own culture and the biases de- 
rived from that culture. Unless he is aware 
of these biases he will be sure that his ways 


are always right and proper and his client’s 
ways always wrong or stupid. 

This book is readable and packed with 
interesting and subtle contrasts in attitudes 
and values. For example, “in English a 
clock runs, in Spanish it walks.” Obviously 
one for whom the clock walks will be less 
hurried than one who feels that clocks (and 
men) should run. 

When observing the behavior of persons 
of other cultures the tendency on the part 
of the observer is to assume motives and 
attitudes which in reality do not exist in the 
persons observed. To quote one example: 
When an Anglo, . . . either explicitly or by 
implication, makes the statement that “Mexi- 
cans are lazy,” . . . the evidence on which it is 
based is likely to be such as to make it unac- 
ceptable to any but the most uncritical. Further- 
more, the statement itself is not a description 
of behavior, but rather an inference of attitude 
that is thought to be a motivating force in elicit- 
ing certain types of behavior responses. And, 
since the term “lazy” is for Anglos a value- 
loaded symbol, the generalization carries a 
judgment of disapproval of the inferred atti- 
tude. Thus, what the Anglo is saying, in effect, 
is: “I have heard or observed that some Mexi- 
cans do not work in situations or under cir- 
cumstances in which I think work is the appro- 
= response. I conclude, therefore, that they 

ave an attitude toward work which is different 
from mine, and since mine is right, theirs must 
be wrong and bad.” (pp. 109-10) 

The author makes one realize the diffi- 
culties of communication where the pro- 
fessional worker speaks little or no Spanish 
and the client little English. In this situa- 
tion a polite client may say yes without 
knowing what he is agreeing to, or he may 
say yes to avoid disappointing the person 
making the request. The professional worker 
in turn will probably consider his client 
stupid or unreliable because he does not ful- 
fill his promise. Equally important are differ- 
ences in attitude toward time and change. 
Spanish-speaking people tend to be con- 
cerned with the present and immediate past 
and to fear the idea of change. In contrast, 
English-speaking people are more concerned 
about the future and readily accept change. 

Many Spanish-speaking people accept de- 
pendency and become resigned to an unkind 
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fate more easily than does the typical Eng- 
lish-speaking person, who yearns for inde- 
pendence and must fight to make his future 
better. Artitudes and values such as these 
lead to behavior which is sensible, predict- 
able, and understandable if it is considered 
in terms of the specific culture of the 
people. 

Lyle Saunders’ book can be recommended 
to anyone who wishes to increase his in- 
sight, tolerance, and understanding of per- 
sons of other cultures, While the discussion 
centers on the Spanish-speakign people of 
the Southwest, the generalization drawn 
would apply to any cultural group. 

LaVerne THOMPSON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Introduction to American Education, by 
Paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1954. 439 pp., $4.75. 


Is there room for still another introduc- 
tion to education? Do not existing books 
exhaust the field? One more volume which 
treats education at the level of adminis- 
trative and classroom manipulation would 
add nothing to what has already been writ- 
ten. There is, however, need for a work, 
done especially for beginning students of 
education, which draws together widely 
scattered historical, scientific, and philo- 
sophical ideas. Such a study would identify 
the principal concepts which have contrib- 
uted to the development of American edu- 
cation. Not only would the forces which 
have shaped American schools come into 
focus, but underlying theories would receive 
attention. Nor would this volume stop with 
just pointing out past and present achieve- 
ments and deficiencies. It would also indi- 
cate ways of putting recent philosophical 
and scientific thought into practice. 

A study of the breadth spoken of above 
presents difficulties, yet Mort and Vincent 
have undertaken this job in their Introduc- 
tion to American Education. The outstand- 
ing features of this volume are the tight 


organization, clear writing, and excellent 
study hints at the end of each chapter. 
Through skillful questioning at the close of 
chapters, the attention of the reader is di- 
rected first to generalizations, then to their 
application in practical situations. This tech- 
nique will give students a chance to connect 
theory and practice. 

While the scope of this book is broad (it 
ranges from the history of American edu- 
cation to the application of philosophy and 
science in the classroom), far too often the 
detailed development within chapters is thin. 
References to primary resources are neg- 
lected. Gaps occur in the history of educa- 
tional ideas presented in Part One. The 
omission of scholasticism and idealism is 
particularly noticeable. A volume twice the 
size of the present one would be required 
to meet adequately the stated objectives of 
the authors, 

The reviewer finds no fault with writers 
who take a definite point of view, when 
they identify their position and support it 
with sound arguments. One of the most 
promising developments in modern educa- 
tion is the stimulation which results from 
divergence in viewpoint. Mort and Vincent 
lay themselves open to criticism, however, 
by treating many issues in terms of their 
own philosophic bias without pointing this 
out to the reader. They handle controversial 
questions which at present are the center of 
debate as though they had already been 
settled by the application of John Dewey’s 
philosophy. 

Educators who do not find the pragmatic 
position congenial will doubtless consider 
this work incomplete. Those who consider 
Dewey’s theory a promising foundation 
upon which to build will also object to 
Mort and Vincent’s treatment of prag- 
matism, They have used instrumental theo- 
ries as arguments for the support of their 
own preconceptions. This gives a dogmatic 
connotation to a philosophy which was con- 
ceived as a tool for liberating thinking. 

Crypve E, Curran 
Claremont (California) Graduate 
School 
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The University and Its Publics, by Clar- 
ence A. Schoenfeld. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 284 pp., $4.00. 


Public relations are here to stay. While 
the term may be overworked, most of us 
have accepted some definition of this broad 
field of institutional relations. Mr. Schoen- 
feld has written a thoughtful public relations 
book, a valuable addition to what is becom- 
ing a rather lengthy list on this subject. He 
says in the preface: 


This book is about the human realities which 
condition university public relations, It is about 
the communication and interpretation of ideas 
and information to all the various specific groups 
of publics which comprise an academic institu- 
tion; and about the communication and inter- 
——- of information, ideas, and opinions 
rom those publics to those guiding the institu- 
tion, in an effort to bring the two into har- 
monious and fruitful adjustment. 


However, this is not a book of tricks— 
quite the contrary. The treatment is philo- 
sophical, and in the spirit of this quotation 
from Thomas Jefferson, which appears at 
the front of the book: 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of society but the people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlightened enough to exer- 
cise their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education. 


It would improve human relationships in 
our colleges and universities if all faculty 
members took the time to read this book 
and to heed some of its ideas. And it would 
help administrators to understand public 
relations as being essentially “a required 
state of mind and an indispensable tool of 
the academic administrator, as well as a 
balanced way of life, at once responsible 
and responsive for his entire institution.” 

Here are a few of the chapter titles to 
indicate the scope and emphasis: “The 
University Is for the Students,” “Instruc- 
tion Ranks Every Other Consideration,” 
“The Importance of the Leisure Hour,” 
“The Professor Is the University.” 
Written by a teacher of journalism, this 


sensible book is both enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing reading. 
Paut G. 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Curriculum Study in Basic Nursing Edu- 
cation, by Ole Sand. New York, G. P. 
‘Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 225 pp., $3.75. 


This book is a description and an evalua- 
tion of action research conducted by the 
School of Nursing of the University of 
Washington to improve its curriculum and 
instruction. Writing at the end of the third 
year of a five-year program of study, the 
author concentrates upon the way the group 
went about its task. The most important 
anticipated program changes were just be- 
ginning to materialize. The book is directed 
primarily to faculties of other schools of 
nursing that are interested in improving in- 
struction. The curriculum improvement 
procedure employed, however, has much 
wider application. 

A number of important assumptions were 
accepted prior to the launching of the re- 
search. One was that cooperative curricu- 
lum planning involves both an understand- 
ing of the tasks to be accomplished and 
skill in working together to achieve these 
tasks. Another important assumption was 
that knowledge about society and youth in 
general, as well as about nursing as a social 
role and institution, is essential for the de- 
velopment of a basic program in nursing 
education. The general hypotheses that di- 
rected specific aspects of the study were 
derived from modern theory about teach- 
ing and learning and group work. 

Writing about the importance of coopera- 
tion in action research which is undertaken 
to improve instruction, the author insists 
that redesigning and reconstructing courses 
and teaching methods cannot be done by a 
few researchers or administrators. In this 
project all members of the faculty were 
involved to some degree, and in a number 
of instances the student body as well. The 
research staff helped primarily in defining 
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problems, planning methods of attack, re- 
viewing progress, and achieving wider un- 
derstanding of the findings and their sig- 
nificance. 

The book is lucidly written. The con- 
sideration of teaching objectives is suf- 
ficiently general to be of help to anyone 
teaching in a professional school. The em- 
phasis upon the importance of evidence in 
relation not only to problem definition but 
to every other aspect of the action research 
process as well, is pervasive and wholesome. 
The description of ways and means of 
selecting and organizing learning experi- 
ences in the clinical area is based upon what 
this reviewer believes to be a correct under- 
standing of the dynamics of the teaching- 
learning process. The section relating gen- 
eral and professional education includes a 
clear definition of the latter and implies that 
any sharp differentiation between profes- 
sional and general education must be, in 
most instances, an abstraction. The role that 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
natural sciences should play in the profes- 


sional education of nurses is persuasively 
described. 

The last three chapters in Curriculum 
Study in Basic Nursing Education are par- 
ticularly interesting because of their broad 
implications. One is a thoughtful considera- 
tion of evaluation, which is strongly influ- 
enced by the point of view developed by 
Ralph W. Tyler. In the final two chapters 
the author first analyzes the way the faculty 
is working together and describes the role 
of the research staff. These three areas are 
named as ones that must be stressed during 
the three remaining years of the study: 
(1) the development, definition, and de- 
scription of truly creative learning experi- 
ence, (2) evaluation based upon appraisal 
devices congruent to the particular sorts 
of changes sought, and (3) the development 
of more nearly adequate bench marks, to 
make possible comparisons of students in 
the research program with graduate nurses 
and with students in other schools. 

Srepuen M. Corey 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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GUIDING GROWTH IN READING: 
In the Modern Elementary School 


by Margaret G. McKim 


Practical help in building a comprehensive reading program is offered 
in this new book. Dr. McKim describes the program in its total class- 
room setting, providing a wealth of detailed, concrete illustrations and 
suggestions for the teacher who seeks to develop an effective reading 
program. Each chapter closes with questions for appraising the aspect 
of the reading program under discussion, 1955, 528 pp., $5.25 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


by Robert M. W. Travers 


This book equips the student with the ability to appraise measurement 
techniques and devices and to exercise sound judgment concerning the 
use of these instruments. The student becomes familiar with the tools 
of educational measurement and with the philosophies that determine 
their use. Dr. Travers emphasizes the professional development of the 
individual. ‘The book provides a sound background in measurement 
that is applicable in the classroom and in planning the curriculum. 


1955, 420 pp., $4.75 


STATISTICS IN EDUCATION 


by Merle W. Tate 


A comprehensive treatment of the meaning and use of descriptive 
statistics. The early introduction and informal treatment of sampling 
notions lead into a logical and rigorous discussion of sampling theory 
and inference. The text covers the statistical concepts and quantities 
currently used in the reduction and description of data. 


1955» 597 PP» $6.00 
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IN A YOUNG CHILD: A case study 
By John Gabriel Navarra 


What is actually happening, and why, when a child “learns by ex- 
perience”? This question is intensively explored in this well-planned 
and entertaining study of the process and factors involved as a young 
child learns about his physical environment. 

The research provides an excellent illustration and development 
of the dynamic, individual approach to child study: continuous, long- 
term observation of a little boy, by his father and mother, detailed 
recording of his spontaneous doings and sayings, constant evaluation 
and analysis based on objective knowledge and logical inference and 
also on intuition, 

A stimulating and readable book—for elementary school teachers, 
psychologists and child development specialists, and parent education 
specialists. TCSE (1955) 147 pp. Cloth $3.25 


What are the values held today by the 
VALUES teachers of tomorrow? What do these stu- 
dents think about the worth of the indi- 
OF vidual, the essential freedoms, the brother- 
FUTURE hood of man, the importance of the family, 
the methods of democracy, the nature of 
TEACHERS happiness, the power of thought to improve 


the condition of man—and other big issues? 

Dr. Corey attempts to answer these ques- 

by tions by exploring, through interviews and ASSUMPTIONS 
questionnaires, the beliefs and attitudes of UNDERLYING 

students in nine teachers colleges relative 


to ten basic value areas. AUSTRALIAN 
The data suggest the need for changes in 


teacher education programs that college EDUCATION 


teachers and curriculum planners will want 
to know about. By 
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